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HE week has had but one excitement, but that has been an in- 
tense one, the speculations on the coming war absorbing every 
topic. The Conference assembled on Wednesday at a late hour, 
and immediately after it rose it was known that the hope of ac- 
commodation had been given up, and that war would recommence 
on Sunday next. It was expected that the Premier would make 
his statement on Thursday, and the House of Commons was 
thronged, but Lord Palmerston only announced that Conference 
had one more meeting to hold, and that he himself in the Lower 
House and Earl Russell in the Upper would be prepared on Monday 
with a statement of all that had occurred, and, we may presume, 
of the policy Her Majesty’s Government intend to propose to the 
country. As to the character of that policy the greatest reserve 
is necessarily maintained, but the fleet is ready for action at two 
hours’ notice, the funds have fallen below 90, and war, localized as 
far as possible, was, there is every reason to believe, the decision of 
yesterday’s Cabinet Council. 


Of course the week has been full of rumours of Ministerial 
change. ne day it was announced that Earl Russell had resigned 
and would be succeeded by Lord Clarendon, another that Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Cardwell, and Mr. Villiers 
were about to take their seats below the gangway. All these re- 
ports are, we believe, either erroneous or premature, and Lord Pal- 
merston will on Monday, we trust, announce the decision of Her 
Majesty’s Government, supported by every section of his some- 
what composite Cabinet. If that decision is war, he wiil, we be- 
lieve, receive a response from the country which will leave the 
Tories no hope even from accepting the task he undertakes, and 
render a dissolution as unnecessary as it would just now be 
embarrassing. 


The Alabama has been sunk. Captain Semmes, either prompted 
by a generous sense of the obligation to meet the first armed 
vessel which challenged him, or by a miscalculation of his own 
strength, on Sunday steamed out of Cherbourg to meet the United 
States sloop of war the Kearsage.* The accounts of the strength of 
the two vessels are very contradictory, but it would appear that 
both are a little over 1,000 tons in measurement, that the Kear- 
sage had “a double row of chains hanging over her sides to protect 
her machinery,” that the advantage in men was slightly on the 
side of the Alabama, that she had eight guns, and the Kearsage 
seven, but that the metal of the latter was a little,the heavier. 
Captain Semmes had in Cherbourg threatened to board, but the 
Kearsage was too well handled, the fight was one of artillery, } 
and in an howr the Northern commander, Captain Winslow, had the 
satisfaction of seeing’ the side of the Alabama torn open. Captain 
Semmes fought on gallantly till the vessel began to sink, placed 
his men in boats, hauled down his flag, and leaped into the sea, 
where he was picked up by an English yacht commanded and 
owned by Mr. Lancaster, which carried him to Southampton. 
A great deal of feeling is displayed by Americans at this escape, 
but Captain Winslow signalled the yacht to pick him up, and 
once on the deck of an English vessel his surrender except by 
order of a Court was of course impossible. 


The Morning Star professes to give a faithful account of what 
passed at the last meeting of the Conference last Wednesday. 





Austria, it says, first decidedly rejected the English proposition for 


arbitration. Wily Prussia, while declaring that she was ready 
to enter into negotiations upon the subject, and to accept the 
good offices of a neutral Power, reserved to herself full right to 
reject the award of the arbitration when made. In other 
words, she will not object to delay, which is her game, 
but will object to let delay end except as she chooses. 
Denmark, then, it is said, rejected emphatically the pro- 
posal, and the Danish plenipotentiary proceeded to read a 
minute, which is described as “a masterpiece of political know- 
ledge and diplomatic skill” on the whole subject, in the course 
of which England was bitterly upbraided for her varying 
and inconsistent policy towards Denmark. Lord Clarendon 
replied “vehemently,” and in a manner which is said to have 
created “ a profound emotion.” The Prince De la Tour d’Auvergne 
then proposed to halve Schleswig, and take the vote of the southern 
half, a proposal declined, as before, absolutely by Austria, accepted 
ad referendum by Prassia, and declined by Denmark. Prussia, it 
is said, then proposed an armistice for six months,—the Prussians 
to evacuate Jutland, and the Danes to give up Alsen. This last 
proposition having been rejected by Denmark, the Conference 
broke up, after agreeing to meet again pro forma to-day, in order 
to sign the minutes and “exchange the usual courtesies of parting,” 
—thus adding one more to the many futile attempts to diplo- 
matize violence into gentleness, and rapacity into peace. 


There has been little news from America, On Saturday evening 
we had from Mr. Reuter a telegram, in large letters, ‘‘ Great 
Defeat of the Federals,” which when examined turnel out to be 
only a repetition of the old telegram of the previous Wednesday, 
—that General Grant had made a heavy reconnaissance on General 
Lee’s works, and found it impossible to carry them. In default 
of more novel information, Mr. Reuter might recapitulate the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg or the battle of Bull Run, which would not lead 
to any misunderstanding. In Georgia General Sherman has occu- 
pied Ackworth, within perhaps fifteen miles of Atlanta, and ten 
of Marietta, where are General Johnston’s head-quarters, and a 
great engagement is probable. ‘The rumours from General 
Grant are of some attempt to cross the James River, join with 
Butler, and get round to the back of Richmond ; but there is no 
trustworthy information of his plans. In the Shenandoah Valley 
General Hunter, who had replaced Sigel, had beaten the Con- 
federate force, captured several of its guns, and advanced as far as 
Staunton. 


Mr. Lincoln has been nominated with very great unanimity by 
the Baltimore Conservatives, and has indicated his willingness to 
take the nomination if he could heartily accept their platform. As 
far as the anti-slavery principles are concerned he accepts them 
cordially, but there seems to have been also conditions for the 
Monroe doctrine, and for a reconstruction of his Cabinet, which 
means no doubt the dismissal of Seward. General Fremont, the 
nominee of the Cleveland Convention and of the German party, 
has written a clever and telling letter asserting that the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Lincoln is a “military dictatorship without its 
unity of action and vigour of execution.” He accepts the nomina- 
tion, he says, only to prevent Mr. Lincoln’s nomination, and’ not 
to prevent the choice of any other candidate, and he has resigned 
his commission in the army to regain liberty of speech. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s position has no doubt been difficult, and many of his 
actions open to criticism; birt it is difficult to conceive that 
General Fremont, or any other Republican, could have done 80 
little that was really tyrannical and so much t» develop the 
soundest public opinion of the country in an emergency so diffi- 
cult. ° 
Mr. Smith O’Brien, the Irish rebel of 1848, died at Bangor on 
Saturday, the 18th inst. A Protestantand a gentleman, with a good 
education and a better fortune, Mr. O’Brien was one of those men 
with whom conviction always implies action. Convinced of the 
necessity and justice of making [reland a separate nationality, he 
rushed into rebellion without means, or organization, or even the 
assistance of the Catholic priesthood. His movement, which 
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began near Ballingarry, on the borders of county Tipperary, was 
; peasants, and was put down by the police, 


only supported by a few 
He, however, was soon after arrested, 


Smith O’Brien «seaping. 
and sentenced to death, but the sentence was commuted, and after 
eight years of exile he was pardoned. He recovered part of his 
property from the trustees to whom he had assigned it, but re- 
mained to the day of his death hostile to the English Government. 
Personally he was a gentleman of the best type, but wholly want- 
ing in judgment and with the vanity of Lafayette; the ancient 
descent from a savage chief which gave him his influence over the 
peasantry turned his own head. 


Mr. H. Berkeley and Lord Palmerston had their usual good- 
natured duel about the ballot on Monday night, Lord Palmerston 
as usual coming off victorious both in argument and in votes. Mr. 
Berkeley took his place at the table on the Opposition side of the 
House amid much laughter, which gave occasion to Lord Palmer- 
ston to say in his reply that he hoped the debate would not make 
Mr. Berkeley feel so comfortable in his present position as to induce 
him to make it permanent. ‘* Nothing can be more honourable to 
any man than steadily adhering to the cause or party which he has 
adopted, and the more the cause or party is going down in public 
opinion the more honourable is his devotion.” ‘lhe result showed 
that the ballot certainly is going down in public opinion, 212 voting 
against and only 128 for it; and we suppose Lord Palmerston 
also meant to admit the fall of the Liberal cause in public opinion, 
and to appeal to Mr. Berkeley's gallantry not to desert it. Weare 
not sure that it would materially feel his loss. Mr. Berkeley is one of 
those easy-going men, Liberals by formula, who believe in the ballot 
because it might diminish slightly the intimidation practised on 
poor electors, though at the expense of all true political influence, 
and yet advocate vehemently the cause of those States which are 
now fighting for freedom to oppress and intimidate a whole race in 
every act of their lives, 

On Thursday night the debate on the Irish Education resolu- 
tions was resumed in the House of Commons, and Sir Robert Peel 
got a very amusing intellectual dressing at the hands of Sir Hugh 
Cairns, who was fortunate in having one weak opponent as well 
asa weak case. The Attorney-General for Ireland had defended 
the grant to the convent schools for the training of monitors on 
principles which certainly did not seem identical with those 
of the Irish Secretary, who had rushed into the subject with his 
usual rashness before he understood it. The Right Hon. Baronet, 
however, in defending himself and Mr. O’Hagan at the same time 
was unlucky enough to say,-—so at least says Sir H. Cairns,—that 
the Attorney-General for Ireland and himself “ were quite synony- 
mous.” Sir II, Cairns chaffed him in every possible form for this 
blunder in both sense and grammar, and at last irritated him into 
repeating in a stronger form the very opinion against the convent 
schools which he had endeavoured to retract. It was a personal 
victory but an intellectual defeat. The House saw no reason to 
object to a special grant for monitors in the convent and monastic 
schools so long as these were well carried on, and Sir H. Cairns’ re- 
solution was rejected by a majority of 32 (91-59). Mr. O’Hagan 
would have reason to lament being in any sense, moral or human, 
* synonymous” asa fact of the universe with the Secretary for 
Ireland. Fortunately for him that was one of Sir R. Peel’s fre- 
quent and portentous blunders. 


A strange principle has just been introduced into our railway 
legislation. ‘The Great Eastern lately proposed a line to the north 
which, in consequence of its easy gradients, would have cheapened 
coal enormously in the four counties where it is dearest, reduced its 
price three shillings per ton throughout all east London, and 
materially benefited the whole district through which it passed. 
The Great Northern opposed it before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, but were unable either to invalidate the statements of 
the promoters or offer similar advantages themselves. The Bill 
was thrown out on the ground, formally stated by the chairman, 
that as the Great Northern could not carry coal below a certain 
rate no one else should be permitted to do so. As the promoters 
pertinently ask, why should a bad and inefficient railway be pro- 
tected against supercession by a better, any more than a clumsy 
cotton-spinning machine? The Great Northern saved in prime 
cost by steep gradients, and now the public is to be taxed to pay 
their expenses of haulage. 


The Record affirms that the Hebdomadal Board intend to pro- | 


pose the endowment of the Regius Professorship of Greek next 
‘erm, and there is little doubt that the proposal will be carried. 


The Ashantee blunder has very nearly turned out the Govern- 


———— 
ment. On Friday night, too late for our last issue, Sir John Hay 
moved a resolution amounting to a vote of censure on the Govern. 
ment for its management of the Ashantee war. Instead, however. 
of denouncing the war itself, he confined himself to management. 
shielded Governor Pine, whose ambitious folly was the cause of the 
expedition, and who actually proposed to rai-e 50,000 savages to 
conduct a British war of conquest, and ended his speech by a mogt 
intemperate denunciation of the men who had betrayed Denmark 
| and truckled to Germany, convulsed China and produced anarchy 
{in Japan. ‘The official reply was in fact an apology for the war 
| which, however, had not produced such loss of life as Sir J, Hay 

stated, and a promise that it should be ended at once; but on a 
division Government only escaped by 233 to 226, a majority 
of seven. There never was a madder war suggested, or one more 
carelessly carried on; but the Minister really responsible to Parlia- 
ment was too ill to conduct it, and the catastrophe might have 
occurred to any Government ruling territories so vast as those of 
Great Britain. The near defeat just met the case,—no punishment, 
but the severest censure. 


It is stated that the cotton famine has made the fortune of 
Dundee. The manufacture of jute, the staple of the place, has 
increased in five years from 300,000 to 600,000 bales, the price of 
the material has scarcely increased, while that of the yarn has 
doubled, and the manufacturers are buying new machinery, 
building great vessels, and erecting palaces for themselves on the 
banks of the Tay. 





Mr. Hennessy on Tuesday called attention to the immense 
emigration from Ireland, which he said amounted in 1861 to 
64,292, in 1862 to 70,117, in 1863 to 117,820, and would in this 
year be 156,000. Between 1851 and 1861 no less than 400,000 
persons had quitted Ulster alone. He believed that at the same 
time the rate of wages was declining, marriage decreasing, and 
cultivation growing gradually more contracted, and proposed that 
Government should induce the people to stay by great public works 
for the reclamation of land. Sir Robert Peel in reply stated his 
belief that the tide of emigration was diminishing in force, having 
fallen off in May, informed the House that 14,000,000 sterling be- 
longing to farmers was now lodged in joint-stock banks in 
Ireland at 2} per cent., contended that cereals had been replaced 
by flax, affirmed that the cities of Ireland were unusually pro- 
sperous, and thought that the effect of three bad seasons was 
gradually passing away. Both he and Lord Palmerston approved 
of emigration as a relief, but neither appeared fully to perceive 
that an emigration towards manufactures and trade relieves agri- 
culture just as completely as an emigration to America. 


The contests for the Councils-General of the French depart- 
ments have ended in the election of a considerable number of 
members of the Opposition. At Bordeaux and Marseilles the 
Democratic party won a complete victory, and at J.yons they car- 
ried three candidates out of eight. No details have yet been 
published, but the Government is so alarmed that domiciliary 
visits have been made all over France, and it is said that the bar 
intend to protest as a corporation. The Councils-General have 
no political functions, but they express opinions which it is legal 
to publish, hence the anxiety of the executive. 


Captain W. Palliser, of the 18th Hussars, is said, in the Times, 
to have made a most valuable discovery in artillery. ‘This is the 
use of ‘chilled shot,” i. ¢., shot cast in cold sand moulds instead 
of hot iron ones. These pleasant projectiles, large enough for 
100-pounders, pass through the target solid, and then split into 
“ minute fragments” of four or eight ounces, dealing death around 
like shells, They cost, moreover, 2s. instead of 50s, Captain 
Palliser has also invented a mode of rifling iron guns by introduc- 
ing a coil of wrought iron, which has been tried at Woolwich 
with very great success, and will make hundreds of useless pieces 
useful again. : 

The Lord Chancellor has withdrawn the County Courts Amend- 
ment Bill, and promises to introduce another next Session, which 
shall not be liable to any of the objections raised against this, 





Lord Gage withdrew yesterday week his Bill for permitting 
clergymen who objected to read the Apocrypha in the daily ser- 
vice to substitute at pleasure a lesson from the Old Testament. 
| The discussion which induced hima to withdraw his jill contained 
a good deal of “private judgment” on the Apoeryphal books. 
Ecclesiasticus was generally spoken of with deep reverence, but 
| the books of Bel and the Dragon and of Susannah and the Elders 
were put by Lord Ebury ona level with Jack and the Bean Stalk. 
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We question whether they should stand so high, but no doubt the 
Bishop of Oxford was right in saying that the point at issue was a 
fragment of a larger question, whether the lectionary of the Church 
might not be improved as a whole ; and that it ought not to be dis- 
cussed except in relation to that larger question. Bel and the Dragon 
and Susannah are reprieved fora time. Readings from Ecclesiasticus 
might well be substituted, as the Bishop of Oxford perhaps intended 
to convey, for some even of the Old ‘Testament lessons, but how 
will that agree with the very high language we have lately heard 
about the-Canonical Scripture not only containing but being the 
word of God ? as 

The Earl of Lichfield proposed and carried yesterday week an 
amendment on the Penal Servitude Bill, which in fact strikes out 
the clause added by Mr. Hunt in the House of Commons enjoining 
systematic supervision for the ticket-of-leave men. The majority 
for striking out the clause and substituting hap-hazard espionage 
for systematic supervision was 8 (44 to 36). This is a triumph of 
silly prejudice which will, we trust, be undone again in the House 
of Commons when they come to consider the Lords’ amendments. 
The evidence of Sir Walter Crofton and Captain Whitty in 
Ireland expressly shows that espionage, that is, mischievous and 
suspicious interference on the part of the police, was very common 
hefore the systematic supervision was instituted, but that the 
more sound relation of confidence between the police and the 
ticket-of-leave men has entirely done away with this. The House 
of Lords are bent on affording ‘the police sufficient information 
to set them inquiring, and withholding that which would make 
such a course unnecessary.” The Earl of Lichfield’s amendment 
in fact destroys half the meaning of the Bill. 


The Spanish Government has announced that it intends to retain 
possession of the Guano Islands belonging to Peru until its 
original claim, justice on certain assassins, is satisfied, and the 
Government of Lima has cleared itself of complicity in the 
attempts to assassinate Don Mazarredo. ‘This resolution involves, 
we fear, the temporary bankruptcy of Peru, as neutrals are not 
likely to interfere, and Peru possesses no fleet, and is not likely to 
grant the required concessions until compelled. 


A grand /éte was held on Thursday at the Horticultural 
Gardens, South Kensington, in support of the School of Female 
Art. All kinds of amusements were provided, mostly of the 
burlesque character, the managers even descending to the employ- 
ment of the mummers with blackened faces, absurd antics, and 
grotesque songs, hitherto confined to tenth-rate music-halls. 
There was, however, a fair of articles much more valuable than 
the rubbish visitors at such /¢tes are usually swindled into buying, 
the Prince and Princess attended, and the money collected must 
have amounted to a very considerable sum. It had been an- 
nounced that any lady who collected a purse of five pounds might 
present it herself to the Princess, an appeal to British flunkeyism 
which must have been suggested by some one with an acute 
appreciation of the middle-class sense of dignity. One hundred 
such purses were presented. 


The trial trip of the Royal Sovereign seems to have been a great 
success, This splendid vessel is an armour-bearing iron ship, built by 
Captain Coles on the turret principle, of 4,000 tons’ measurement, 
259 feet long, and 63 feet broad amidships. She has four turrets, 
mounts five 300-pounler guns (throwing 150-pound spherical 
shot with a charge of 49 pound of powder), and engines of 800 
horse-power. She can steam with full power 11 knots an hour, and 
8 knots at half-power, and may be made ready for s . in 24 hours. 
The command of the vessel, the greatest experiment yet made in 
naval architecture, has been given to Captain Sherard Osborne. 
Her only defect sees to be the depth of water she requires, draw- 
ing upwards of 24 feet. 


On the 15th inst. an odd modification of the duel took place at 
Heidelberg. A Suabiin student was found lying on the ground 
bathed in blood. He had, it appears, insulted very grossly a 
foreign student of the University, and, instead of the ordinary duel, 
it was decide] to draw lots which of the two should commit suicide 
Within a fortnight ‘The lot fell on the Suabian, who at the end 
of the time |:-aring of his father’s dangerous illness asked, and was 
refused, an extension of the delyy. He then shot himself, but 
somewhat unsteadily, so that the bullet glanced off at the ribs, 
passed through the lung, and was extracted from under the shoulder 
blade. ‘here were hopes of the man’s life, so far as the wound 
was concerned; but he persisted in the assertion that he would 
complete his purpose, as he had promised “ not to wound himself 





seriously, but to put an end to his life, and he would keep his pro- 
mise.” Why does this form of duel, which, if any duel were 
defensible at all, seems by far the most logical, impress us as 80 
much more wicked than that which endangers and may destry two 
lives instead of one? Both duellists alike take an equal chance of 
death, and the final act looks, externally at least, more like suicide 
than murder,—a less revolting crime. Probably because a suicide 
imposed by another is both suicide and murder, and involves a 
frightful pitilessness in the man who, having escaped the con- 
tingency of death himself, still insists on his adversary fulfilling 
the promise. Also the withdrawal of all the tonic effect of pride 
and passion which accompanies a meeting, leaves the burden of 
deliberate obligation to solitary crime on one mind, and of murder- 
ous responsibility on the other, in even more marked and painful 
relief. A Shylock is bad enough, but a Shylock who could insist 
on his victim doing the butchery himself as well as suffering the 
consequences, is a more refined and therefore deeper-dyed villain. 





The Select Committee on Mr. Bewicke’s case have reported that 
Mr. Bewicke “is not entitled to any compensation out of the 
public purse ” because he has not proved that there was any mis- 
carriage of justice in his case ‘ through the default of the persons 
charged with the administration of the law.” Nevertheless it re- 
commends “for the favourable consideration of the Crown” whether 
the full value of the forfeited property should not be restored to 
him, minus the net produce of the sale by auction already volun- 
tarily paid over to him by the Commissioners. 


The City Offices Company (limited) is issuing debentures for 
300,0001. at 5 per cent. for five years, at the expiration of which 
term they will be paid off. The debentures, principal and interest, 
are guaranteed by the Crédit Voncier and Crédit Mobilier, and 
secured on new offices constructing or in existence in Clement’s 
Lane, Lombard Street, Leadenhall Street, Cornhill, and other sites 
in the City. ‘The company calculate the value of these properties 
at 46,0001. a year, after deducting insurance, repairs, and all other 
incidental expenses. The interest will be payable from date of 
payment, and the debentures transferable like railway debentures. 


Another tea company has just been started for India, called the 
Borokai, with a capital of 100,000/., of which 50,000/. will be 
issued in 10/. shares. ‘The company propose to buy the Borokai 
estate, already parily planted, in Cachar, perhaps the best of the 
tea-producing provinces of Bengal. ‘he company calculate on a 
dividend from the very first. 


The demand for money having considerably improved, this 
week’s return shows an increase of about one million sterling in 
the amount of securities held by the Bank. The minimum rate 
of discount at that establishment remains, however, at 6 per cent. ; 
but in the open market the lowest price is 5}, or about one-quarter 
per cent. higher than at the close of last week. ‘lhe stock of 
bullion in the Bank is 14,319,0612. 


Owing to the failure of the Conference, nearly all home and 
foreign securities have declined in value. On Saturday last Con- 
sols left off at 893 90 for money, and 903 } for account. Yester- 
day the closing quotations were :—For transfer, 89§ 3; for time, 
893 3. Spanish Passive stock has sold as low as 28. 


The leading Foreign Securities, yesterday and on Friday week, 
closed officially at the annexed quotations :— 


Friday, June 17. Friday, June 24. 


Greek ve oe ee ee ee e 233 oe 23 
Do. Coupons .. oo ° —_ oe 10. 
Mexican ° ee oe 44 oe 42 
Spanish Passive «+. —. os ve . 30 ee 23 

. Do.  Certiticates , “we oe 10 oe =_ 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. ee oe ee _- _- 

* , » 1862.. oe ee oe Tih se 70 
»  Consolidés.. oe ee oe oe 45 ee 473 





The latest transactions in the leading British Railways, yester- 
day and on Friday week, were at the following prices :— 


Friday, June 17. Friday, June 24. 

Caledonian .. ° os oe 117 
Great Eastera ee oe ee -" ee 46 ee 46 
Great Northern... oe oe oe a 133 oe 131 
Great Western... .. oe oe oe . v6t * 66 
I.aneashire and Yorkshire oe oe ee 1134 - 112 
Loudon and Brighton =. ee ° itt oe 102 
London aud North-Western oe oe es 1l2 ee ill 
Loudon and South-Western eo os oy) oe va 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee oo 42 - 41 
Midland a - on oe oe 152 oe 130 
Norti-iMastern, Berwick .. oe 103} oe 103 

Do. for’ oe oe ee oo 93 se 92 
West Midland, Oxford -. ww tea 42h * 41 
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TOP ICS OF THE DAY. J allah, te cianadind oll Gin Gomenes at cor wihow anil 


—— 
THE COMING WAR. 


HE Conference which ought never to have met has risen, 
and the possibilities of peace are slipping away by hours. 
One more formal meeting takes place to day, and then the 
plenipotentiaries summoned to register and legalize an act of 
armed spoliation disperse to countries more deeply embittered 
than they were before the assemblage. Throughout the 
negotiations every country engaged has maintained the atti- 
tude which it had assumed in war; Prussia, insolent, un- 
reasoning, and aggressive ; Austria courteous in seeming, but 
following steadily Herr von Bismark’s lead; Denmark com- 
plaining, and moderate up to a point, but pressed beyond 
that, hard as iron, or as the oppressed are apt to be; Russia 
unintelligible ; France watchful; and England, conciliatory 
to the verge, or over the verge, of national humiliation. After 
surrendering the treaty of 1852, which Englond herself pre- 
pared, after giving up Holstein and selling Lauenburg, after 
offering one large slice of the country whose integrity he 
was bound to defend, after compelling his unhappy ally to 
abandon the boundary of a thousand years, and suggesting 
that she might live without a defensible frontier, Ear] Russell 
made his final effort in fayour of peace and accepted a 
crowning humiliation. He abandoned his own ulti- 
matum, the line of the Schlei, and by agreeing to an 
award of any boundary between the Dannewerke and 
Apenrade agreed to place purely Danish populations under 
the rule of their foes. Even that shameful concession was 
rejected, eagerly by Prussia, reluctantly by Austria, despair- 
ingly by Denmark, and then at last the uselessness of the 
Conference became clear even to the diplomatic mind, and it 
remained only to decide whether Germany should carry out the 
design which she has pursued all along, and Denmark cease 
to exist, or England should declare that concession being 
exhausted, she was prepared to defend the right of small 
nations to exist by arms. Then at last the thesis maintained 
from the first by Earl Grey alone among politicians, and the 
Spectator alone among journals, was felt to be true. Had 
England from the first preferred her honour and her policy to 
her comfort and the surplus, had she counselled the formal 
renunciation of Holstein, and sent twenty thousand men to 
the Dannewerke, the war would never have broken out, and 
with Holstein assigned to Germany and Lauenburg to Prussia, 
the Danes might have remained the guaranteed and inde- 
pendent masters of all that is truly theirs, the Peninsula 
north of the river which before Latin ceased to be a colloquial 
tongue was described as the Scandinavian frontier. 

That chance was thrown away, and the second, which arose 
when Germany entered Jutland and commenced ravaging 
territories she does not profess to claim, was also allowed 
to slip, and we stand now reduced to the alternatives of 
a war the gravity of which it is impossible to exaggerate, or 
of a peace which can by no sophism be made other than dis- 
honourable. If we fight, every political magazine in Europe, 
and there is one in every country, may receive a shell, if we 
shrink the system of Europe ends, for civilization has lost its 
last guarantee against the ultimate triumph of armed force. 
We are happy to believe that at the eleventh hour the Whig 
Government, which has been so weak, has recovered its 
nerve, has resolved that it will not surrender the right of 
England to plead effectually for justice, and forbearance, and 
freedom, and has agreed to encounter the dangers which may lie 
behind, which do lie behind, the armed support of the cause it 
has so very nearly betrayed. Lord Palmerston has promised 
to make his final statement on Monday, and no one doubts 
that it will contain a proposal for despatching the British 
fleet to the aid of Denmark. The doubt is whether it will 
contain more. There is a strong feeling among some mem- 
bers of the Government and a large section of politicians in 
favour of “ localizing” the coming war, that is, we fear, of 
waging it with as little heart, or energy, or definiteness of ob- 
ject as circumstances will allow. The country once fairly 
aroused, and it is very nearly awake, will very soon put astop 
to this attempt to play with men’s lives, but we protest against 
its adoption even as a theory. If by “localizing” the war, 
it is intended only to confine it to northern Europe, to the 
North Sea and the Baltic, the plan may have some reason in 
its favour. If at that price Austria will hold aloof, no states- 


man will willingly force a great power into a contest from 
which she is from whatever motive willing to abstain. Without 
the price, to throw away the aid of the nationalities of Italy, 
and Hungary, and Poland would be simple madness. But if 


one of its objects, then we protest against a policy which 
breaks up the peace of Europe for no adequate end, The 
Ministry may have been right in exhausting negotiation 
before they appealed to arms, may justify every proposal up 
to the ultimatumof the Schlei,—beyond that point justification 
is impossible,—but once in war feebleness is ruin, The 
defence of the islands will not save Denmark, which, without 
Jutland and Schleswig, ceases to be a State. It sill not 
conciliate the Germans, who are boiling over with hate, and 
in whom we can for the present hope only to inspire respect 
the respect which all men feel for a just but determined foe. 
The object of the war is to convince a great and over-milita 
nation that whatever its strength, or unity, or enthusiasm 
it cannot be permitted to extend its boundaries by a simple 
appeal to force, that strength when it comes to the point js 
on the side of the law, and that object can only be 
secured by a resolute adherence to the British ‘pro. 
posal,— Denmark free to the Schlei. The treaty of 1852 has 
in the contest disappeared. The rights of King Christian in 
Holstein are not Danish, and England does not plunge into 
European wars for the sake of mere kings. Lauenburg is 
not in question on either side except as a make-weight, and 
Denmark has herself surrendered the territory between her 
old frontier and the Schlei. Up to that point concession is 
possible, but beyond that the aggression of Germany is con- 
quest,—the acquisition of territory by arms, and it is to 
prevent the success of that appeal, as well as to maintain an 
influence without which Europe would be the prey of three 
bad families, that we are about to draw the sword. A great 
war by itself and for itself is detestable, but there is one 
thing worse, and that is a little one waged by a great country 
without an object adequate to the loss to be incurred and the 
evil to be done. If this country begins at all it must accept the 
magnitude as well as the existence of its liability, be pre- 
pared with soldiers as well as ships, if needful strike in the 
Adriatic as well as in the North Sea, defend the prin- 
ciple it arms to protect even when iron-clads are as 
powerless in the Baltic as armies within a morass. To 
attempt very little, and that little with half a heart, to keep 
hoping for peace when the cannon are sounding, and negotiat- 
ing on the eve of battle, to rise to the circumstances only after 
months of contest, and then sign away victory just as it has 
been finally secured, is the regular sequence of events in a 
great English war. But to adopt that sequence as a policy, 
as something wise as well as inevitable, would argue a feeble- 
ness of judgment as well as a doubtfulness of heart which 
would from the first chill that national fervour which is the 
root of English strength in war. If there be still a qualm as 
to the justice of our cause, still a doubt as to the necessity of 
action, still a possibility of a return to reason ina German 
Court, let us hesitate yet longer; but for God’s sake let us not 
enter on a war with seventy millions of people believing that 
it is a light or temporary undertaking. For the maintenance 
of England’s word and England’s imperial honour, for the 
existence of all free States and the maintenance of a 
threatened civilization, for honourable defence of the powerless 
and just resistance to violent wrong, we believe this war to be 
both righteous and expedient, but it must be as great as the 
principles it involves and the wrong which has provoked it. 








MR. GLADSTONE AND THE WAR. 

VERYBODY is anxiously speculating on Mr. Gladstone’s 

course in case the war which now seems imminent should 
actually break out. Every one knows that the one political 
characteristic whieh still marks him out as a Peelite, is a moral 
recoil from the alternative of war, as at once acutely painful 
to his Christian feelings, destructive of his financial hopes, and 
alien to all those administrative interests which must fall into 
the shadow if England engages in a great Continental war. 
Mr. Gladstone’s conscience will be pained by war, for it is of 
a kind to feel inhumanity and bloodshed far more keenly than 
injustice ; his plans will be overturned by war, for his heart 
is set on national economy and a reduced taxation ; his politi- 
cal faculty will be paralyzed by war, for while he takes little 
note of our foreign relations and cares even less for our foreign 
influence, those changes in the progress of which his active in- 
tellect is most deeply engaged must almost all be suspended 
and heard of no more till the struggle with enemies more 
visible and apparently at least more formidable than poli- 
tical or social evils is successfully ended. Under these 
circumstances it is of course by no means surprising if 
Mr. Gladstone looks on these lamentable interruptions to the 





by “localizing” the war it is intended only to defend the 


natural train of his political thoughts with sorrow, with im- 
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tience, and even with irritation. He shares vividly with 
the great manufacturing class an annoyance especially 
natural to producers on so large a scale, that the sensitive 
nerves, 80 to say, which relate our nation with the nations of 
the Continent are always interfering with the play of our own 
atest and most characteristic energies; and, like a man of 
sensitive genius who longs to retire from the jar of the world 
in order to work out his own conceptions in solitary peace, 
Mr. Gladstone at the head of the producing classes is almost 
always feeling, and often indulging, the wish that we could so 
far isolate ourselves from Europe as to let the selfishnesses of 
mankind battle together on the great field of the Continent, 
while England sends her cottons and her coals impartially to 
the just and the unjust, and elaborates in peace the reforms 
for which society is craving. 

We can fully understand this temperament of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, and see that it represents many very noble elements 
of character. Nevertheless we fear that it may greatly mislead 
him in the crisis which is now impending. The imaginative 
view of the British nation, as we may call it,—that view of it 
which cares for its position and duties in relation to the other 
nations amongst whom we live, is the predominant one both in 
the genuinely aristocratic and the genuinely popular politics. 
If Mr. Gladstone cannot learn to feel the importance of that 
riew, and to subordinate even the most warmly cherished of 
his plans to the vindication of the country’s international 
honour and the fulfilment of her international obligations, he 
must sink from the first rank of English statesmen into themere 
gifted representative of a single section of English society. He 
may be sure that the more influence is gained by the working 
elassin the Government of thecountry, the more powerfully will 
the aristocratic feeling as to the prominence of our foreign 
policy be re-enforced, and the more difficulty will the aristo- 
cratic leaders find in the practice of that anxious sobriety and 
self-restraint which almost always guides them in really 
critical times. The true policy of the pacific capitalist-party 
which Mr. Gladstone represents is not to irritate public feel- 
ing by showing indifference to the international obligations of 
England, but to throw their influence into the scale of long- 
suffering and sober mediation while it is possible, into that of 
sharp and efficient action when the possibilities of mediation 
are exhausted. The capitalist peace party, as we may call 
Mr. Bright and his friends, out of their grudge towards 
the aristocratic statesmen, and especially towards the Foreign 
Office, which is always and necessarily more identified than any 
other with the aristocratic tone of thought, have habitually, 
up to the present time, made the decisive blunder of 
attacking bitterly the management of our foreign 
policy, under the notion that they could make it more 
pacific. They may succeed eventually in getting a more 
thoroughly popular element into the administration of that 
office, but if they do, the change will assuredly not be in the 
direction they wish. The producing classes would find that 
they would secure the maximum of peace and of pacific policy, 
if instead of attempting to detach England from her foreign 
relations and duties, they simply endeavoured to strengthen 
the hands of such leaders as Lord Palmerston. The aristo- 
cratic foreign policy is at once sufficiently sensitive to national 
honour to satisfy the pride and appease the national conscience 
of England, and sufficiently alive to the terrible responsibility 
and calamity of war to exhaust all, and sometimes more than 
all, honourable expedients to keep the peace. But if we ever 
have a genuinely democratic or working-class foreign policy, 
we believe it would be far more sensitive to national honour, 
and far more passionate and pertinacious in pushing its ends. 
Were Mr. Gladstone far-sighted, he would feel that England’s 
best chance of long peaces and short wars lies in supporting 
the aristocratic statesmen, not in resisting them. He may 
embarrass, he may defeat them, but he cannot embarrass and 
defeat them, when once war has begun, except by the aid of 
@ popular feeling which will be far more slow to make peace 
and far more eager to achieve victory. 

And now is the decisive moment for Mr. Gladstone to 
choose his future course. He may, seeing that the cause of 
Denmark is at least the cause both of justice and of English 
honour,—suppress the disgust, both moral and esthetic, which he 
feels for a war policy, and make up his mind to lend his great 
powers to the service of Lord Palmerston’s Ministry, if the latter 
declares for war, (as we suppose he will,) without conditions 
which will paralyze and ultimately defeat that policy. If he 
does so, and continues to do so, nothing can prevent Mr. Glad- 
stone from occupying the first place not only among Liberal 
statesmen, but among English statesmen, whenever Lord 
Palmerston retires. It will be, we may almost say, a great and 
needful discipline to Mr. Gladstone to have so far identified 





his own mind with that of the nation, and suppressed the flow 
of his teeming administrative conceptions, as to manage the 
country’s finance during a period of commercial depression, 
postponed reforms, perhaps great loans and heavy taxation, 
only for the sake of doing English justice and redeeming 
English faith. Such a discipline is what he really wants to 
raise him from a great English financier into a great English 
statesman. Or he may,—and this is what we fear,—adopt the 
vacillating policy which he pursued in the Crimean War. He 
may agree to continue with Lord Palmerston on conditions, say 
on condition, that the war be localized, and that we refuse to 
sanction any attempt to weaken Germany by attacking 
Austria on her weakest side in the Adriatic. And then, when 
this half-and-half policy fails, as fail it will, he may let loose 
the fermenting impatience of months of reluctant acquiescence 
by going into opposition, and using all his powerful rhe- 
toricto weaken the Government, and undo the result of what 
he had himself done. This is a line we greatly fear, and there 
is certainly none which would so effectually disgust the 
nation with Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship. It was long 
before his defection during the Crimean War was forgotten or 
forgiven ; indeed we doubt whether it will be ever fully for- 
gotten or forgiven by the people, unless he seize this great 
opportunity to show that he can sacrifice individual crotchets 
at the call of a great national duty. It were far better for 
him to retire at once than to go half-way and then desert the 
war-party. In the former case his consistency in acting upon 
his own conviction of duty, however narrow, will command 
respect. In the latter he will get the credit neither of a self- 
sacrifice for the sake of a strong conviction, nor of a sacrifice 
of vague individual wishes and leanings for the sake of the 
nation. No. statesman who embarrasses the Government for 
the second time by deserting it in the midst of a great war 
can ever expect to command English confidence. If Mr. 
Gladstone does feel it seriously against his conscience 
to lend his aid to a war policy, of course it will 
become his duty to resign. But even then it would be 
his duty to abstain as much as possible from anything like 
opposition, and defer to the national policy until a reasonable 
opportunity came of promoting the restoration of peace. But 
this, we may fairly say, is a position in which it is 
nearly morally impossible for Mr. Gladstone to remain long. 
That inventive, debating understanding, that restless and elastic 
intellect, could not long remain passive under the silent 
torture of observing a coherent scheme of policy, with damag- 
ing criticisms on which Mr. Gladstone felt himself bubbling 
up and overflowing. No man of his temperament could endure 
to bottle up long so much moral carbonic acid gas as there 
would soon be in his mind, conscience, and heart. 

On the whole, therefore, we look with very great anxiety 
to the probation through which Mr. Gladstone is certainly 
about to pass. We trust he will find it possible to sub- 
mit to the dispensation of war with resignation, and turn all 
the resources of his fertile and ingenious intellect to lighten 
its financial pressure and soften its political gloom. If he 
can do this he will come out of the war a very different states- 
man from him who now goes intoit. For having once entered 
heartily into that tenacious but not ungenerous mood in which 
England pursues an end she has once set herself to gain, we 
doubt if he can ever again even appear to identify himself in 
foreign policy with the narrow views of the capitalist-Radi- 
cals. Mr Gladstone wants as a statesman nothing so much 
as simplicity of intellect,—sympathy, that is, with the broader 
ideas of national purpose and duty which are the life of all 
popular politics. A great war is full of frightful evil,—but 
the alliances it demands, the compromises it suggests, the 
negotiations which suspend or conclude it, are at least a great 
school for the imagination of statesmen. Let us hope that 
among the many heavy calamities which the discharge of a 
grave national responsibility involves, we may at last find this 
minute drop of consolation, that it disciplines for the country’s 
service the mind of the only great statesman to whom Liberals 
can look with even tolerable satisfaction as their leader 
through the struggles of the next political generation. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE ALABAMA. 

c is difficult to imagine an occurrence more dramatic in 

itself and in all its surrounding incidents than the de- 
struction of the Alabama. It might to imaginative minds seem 
almost to foreshadow the future result of the great American 
conflict, the long and useless hunt of years, followed at last 
by a final battle of Armageddon, in which the Northerner 
wins, wins completely and finally, but the Southerner goes 


down fighting till the water covers his guns, and flings him- 
self into the sea rather than submit to the rival whose victory 
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he has nevertheless acknowledged. We do not affect to con- | which the same disparity exists, science depriving the mora] 
ceal our belief thet the victory has in this instance been given | qualities of the fighters of half their effective value. There 
to the better cause. Captain Semmes has, as an agent of the |is, however, a real lesson to be gained from the career 
Confederacy, in our judgment no claim to English sympathy, | of the Alabama,—that all the plans which succeeded during 
no more than Marshal von Wrangel, or the General who is| the last great war in securing protection to commerce 
now expelling the Circassians. He represented at sea, as| must be laid aside. Formerly it was possible by armin 

Mr. Davis represents on land, a bad cause,—a principle | the larger sailing vessels to give them at least a partial 
which produces innumerable miseries now, and would if | security against pirates or privateers. The latter were 
successful produce a grand retrogression in the onward | constantly fought, and on one occasion at least a fleet of 
path of humanity; his claim to a legal character is doubtful, | merchantmen beat off an armed squadron carrying metal 
and his right to destroy vessels uncondemned is opposed ; heavier than theirown. But what sailing vessel could now 
to every precept of the laws which Europe has spent fifty | hope to escape a ship like the Alabama, moving at double her 
years in framing for the amelioration of war. But to deny | speed, armed with the newest guns, and perhaps iron-clad,— 
that he is a hero in the ancient sense of the word, a man to | toresist in fact a man-of-war worked by privateers? A first. 
whom all danger seems trifling, all obstacles feeble when | class Indiaman would be pounded into chips before she could 
compared with the advantage of his country, or to call him a| return a shot, while the assailant who can board her at dis- 
‘¢ pirate,” is as absurd as to call Jefferson Davis incompetent or | cretion is himself beyond the reach of anything but artillery, 
a brigand. What Barrére imagined of La Vengeur Captain | Formerly, too, it was possible to protect the trade even of a 
Semmes did with the Alabama, and the world would not be | country like England by means of convoy,—by using the fleet, 
the better for prejudices even against slavery which could | as it were, as escort for the travellers. Since then trade has 
blind men’s eyes to the recognition of heroism such as his. | expanded far beyond the range of patrols. The American 
He was safely anchored in Cherbourg when the Kearsage | fleet, if devoted to that single end, could not accompan 

was signalled outside the harbour, beyond the possibility of | one half the American merchantmen, and even that of Great 
attack, and with a vessel, according to some accounts, griey-| Britain would only secure the necessary protection at 
ously in need of repair. Nevertheless he accepted the chal-| the cost of restrictions which would destroy the commerce 
lenge as he would have done one from a private enemy, and | it is proposed to secure. While commerce has expanded 
steamed out to a doom which he partly foresaw, and against | enormously the means of destroying commerce have increased 
which he had provided by consigning all his chronometers | in almost equal proportion, and unless we can place merchant- 
the spoils of sixty vessels, the bills exacted for the ransom of | men under the protection of international law the next 
merchantmen, and his private papers, to Confederate hards in | maritime war will witness a destruction of property of which 
France. His motive for the act may still be undetermined. | the world has scarcely seen an example. Short of that great 
He may have underrated the power of the Kearsage, and we | change the only plan for restricting the evil is that which the 
believe he did, or he may, as the Zimes thinks, have been} Americans, after two years of useless activity and querulous 
swayed by the thought that having triumphed so often over| remonstrances, have at last adopted,—to meet the depredator 
the unarmed he was professionally bound to accept the| with his own weapon, give up preventive devices, but hunt 
challenge of the first vessel which could meet him on equal | down privateers or regular vessels known to be on the look- 
terms. At all events, with his ship’s bottom covered with | out for prey until they are sunk or captured. Whatever the 
weeds, her copper partly torn off, and two years’ injuries to/ rover can do his pursuer can do also, and though a stern 
be repaired, out he went, sustained for an hour a superior | chase is a long chase, still there must come a day, as in the 
fire, and with the ship’s boiler shot through, her rudder} case of the Alabama, when the destroyer and the avenger 
shot away, and her side torn out “for a yard’s length,’’ | shall at last meet upon equal terms. England may rejoice if 
fought on till the water rose above his guns, and then| when that day comes she is served as well as the North has 
pulling down his flag for the sake of his men sprung over- | been served by the commander of the Kearsage, or the South 














board himself, preferring the chance of drowning to the 
certainty of being taken prisoner. It was agallant deed, and 
we shall be surprised if even the Americans, bitterly as they 
have suffered from Captain Semmes’ interpretation of the laws 
of war, and keenly as they may feel that he acquired in their 
own navy the training which he has employed with such 
effect against themselves, do not acknowledge that it is well 
such an enemy should not die. Their captain fought as 
bravely and more successfully, the scourge of their trade 
has been fairly beaten by a vessel of her own size, and they 
may well be content. ‘The fear we perceive in some quarters 
that the rescue of the drowning Captain by the English 
yacht may yet lead to complications is utterly unreasonable. 
Captain Winslow, who is an officer not an assassin, himself 
signalled to Mr. Lancaster to rescue as many of the drowning 
men as he could, and once rescued there was no possibility of 
surrendering them to their foes. If Captain Semmes sur- 
rendered by hauling down his flag, there may be an honour- 
able obligation upon him to fight no more until he has been 
exchanged, but the course of the English yachtsman did not 
admit of doubt. He had rescued a drowning sailor, and the 
notion that he was to rescue him in order to deliver him to 
his enemies, to be by them committed to prison, is as illegal as 
it is repulsive. Cuptain Semmes when his flag was hauled 
down was at the uttermost a prisoner of war, and the right of 
a prisoner of war to rescue himself if he can has been admitted 
throughout modern warfare. 

We do not see that the history of the contest adds much 
to naval knowledge, unless by proving once more that victory 
at sea as on land is coming to depend more and more upon 
artillery and scientific appliances. Had Captain Semmes been 
able to board the Kearsage he might have won the day, for 
his men were picked desperadoes, hardened by two years of 
adventure ; but the Kearsage steamed the quicker, and board- 
ing became impossible. From the moment that was clear the 
decision rested with the artillery, that of the Kearsage was 
the heavier, the service was about equally well performed, 
and the Alabama, outweighted in metal, was not only beaten 
but sunk. Her men might have performed any prodigies 
of valour of which poets could dream, and all would not 
have stopped the rents made by the Dahlgren shells. ‘That, 





we believe, will be the result of every naval engagement in 


by Captain Semmes. 


ATTORNEYS’ BILLS. 

[‘ is the glory of the British people to be humane. We 

sympathize with every form of suffering, and throw our 
protecting shield over the humblest of mankind as well as 
princes and great ones of the earth. If Englishmen merely 
went wild when a great rhetorician like Burke depicts the 
woes of a Marie Antoinette, if their blood stirred only when 
Russia threatened a Sultan, or Germany pillaged a King, we 
would be content ‘‘ to give Heaven thanks and make no boast 
of it.”” The calamities of the great appeal to the imagination, 
and the hardest heart sighs over Darius “ fallen from his 
high estate and weltering in his blood.” But that is some- 
thing more than a mere maudlin sentimentality which winces 
under every lash that falls on the negro’s back, and makes 
Lord Shaftesbury the champion of the little chimneysweeps, 
nay, which does not stop with the limits of the human race, 
but envelopes even the brutes themselves in its large charity. 
Every one has heard of Dick Martin’s Act. ‘ Thousands,” 
said Pope half a century ago, 

‘Die and endow a college or a cat.” 


In this metropolis at the present moment there is an asylum 
where a night’s lodging is provided for homeless dogs. Where 
shall we stop? Who has not read Coleridge’s touching poem 
addressed to the poor little foals of an oppressed race! Even 
donkeys excite a fellow feeling. It is possible, however, to 
carry the noblest sentiments of humanity beyond the boundaries 
fixed by prudence and good sense, and though among the 
warmest admirers of the Lord Chancellor, we venture to think 
that it is precisely in this direction that he is likely to be 
allured both by his strongest and his weakest qualities. His 
active and self-reliant mind never fails to grasp a principle 
strongly, and never shrinks from carrying it out to its logical 
results, and these qualities make him the first jurist among 
the law lords, and perhaps in either House of Parliament. But 
then, on the other hand, there may possibly be a certain self- 
complacency with reference to his own ideas, a certain con- 
tempt for those of other men, and a certain desire to dazzle 
and astonish mankind, which may lead him to attempt what 
must after all be regarded as ouly a startling tour de force. 
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—— . - * . 
Humanity is a beautiful, an ennobling quality ; but is it not 
carrying it to an extreme when you propose to protect at- 
torneys ? ' , . 

The principle of course is unassailable. We know people 

are very unreasonable. We know how when they are in a 
scrape they will hang on the lips of the family solicitor, 
how they will call on him at unseasonable hours and remain 
an unreasonable time, and bore him with their hopes and 
fears, and pester him with vindications of their moral conduct ; 
and when the danger is past, and it seems to them that per- 
haps it never was quite so great as they imagined, all these 
things pass from their minds as, according to Keats, shep- 
herds forget the “ berried holly” when “ tall chesnuts” keep 
away the sun of June. Then, when the bill comes in, they 
are virtuously indignant at the charge of six and eightpence 
for those comforting conversations, and shudder at the “rogue” 
who never writes a letter at less than three and fourpence. 
Indeed, the feeling is not confined to lawyers’ bills. A man 
who offers for a farm always takes the tithe into account; 
put is there a farmer living who ever paid tithes without a 
feeling that he had been ‘‘robbed?” Let our readers look 
into their own hearts, and ask themselves whether their feel- 
ings were altogether Christian when they last paid the 
doctor’s bill. It is not merely that we are really a materially 
minded people,—that we cannot think that we have value for 
our money unless what we buy can be seen, and handled, and 
kept in store,—though that is in truth much. But it is a 
spite of fate that we wanted the lawyer or the doctor. All we 
get by the latter is to be reinstated in that robust health from 
which, if we had our deserts, we never ought to have fallen. 
All the former does is to ensure that the seller of the estate 
we buy does not cheat us, or to prevent a wicked neighbour 
from inflicting on us cruel wrong; and we were ourselves so 
entirely free from blame, and it is so hard to pay for being 
guarded from other men’s rascality. ‘ Providence, the con- 
stitution of the universe !” stammers the philosopher; but we 
know our duty too well to blame Providence, while there is 
no law, human or divine, to prevent a man from abusing the 
learned professions, 

Therefore again we say that the Chancellor’s principle is 
unassailable, and if the attorneys cannot get fairly remu- 
nerated unless they make bargains with their clients, then 
fiat justitia. But is this liberty really necessary to them? 
Have they not hitherto justified that presumption of law of 
which Lord St. Leonards speaks, that they are quite able to 
take care of themselves. Of course if the lambs will dirty 
the streams, the wolves are entitled to protection. But since, 
if we may trust Alsop, they have such facilities for constituting 
themselves judges in their own cause, and are endowed 
by nature with such large capacity for promptly vindicating 
their rights, what can the wolves want with an Act of Par- 
liament? Is it contended that a taxed bill of costs does not 
fairly remunerate a solicitor for his trouble? If so, let the 
scale of charges be raised. But the truth is that the difticulty 
of all professional men is to get business. So large an in- 
come and so good a position may be obtained for so small a 
capital that the professions are overstocked, and men are 
tempted to revenge themselves on the clients that come for 
the shortcomings of the clients that do not. We maintain 
that an attorney whose time was fully occupied by profes- 
sional business, even if every bill he seut in was systemati- 
cally taxed, would live and live well. 

The evils of paying men, not for their time and trouble, but 
by the length of the documents they draw, are patent and 
on the surface. There never lived a lawyer who would not 
be glad to escape from them if he could. But the open- 
market system is only applicable to dealings in which buyer 
and seller may be presumed to be equally good judges of the 
article sold. In a bargain between lawyer and client, all the 
knowledge is of necessity on one side, and even the lawyer 
beforehand knows so little what trouble a given conveyance 
or suit may cost him that he could not practically be blamed 
for simply getting everything out of his client that he could. 
We want to know how this would be likely to affect the poor 
and ignorant. Indeed let any man consider whether there is 
any kind of agency business which is or could be paid by esti- 
mating the trouble of the agent in each separate dealing. The 
remuneration is always by a commission. We admit that the 
present mode of estimating that commission is a bad one, and 
in conveyancing business we have no doubt that the proper 
substitute forit isa fee bearing a certain definite relation to 
the value of the property conveyed. In this respect the law 
of Scotland is in advance of our own. 

To litigious business it is clear that this system is not ap- 
plicable, and we suppose that Lord Westbury could not stoop 








to an enactment which did not affect all business alike. But 
that isan empty love of uniformity which would apply the 
same rule to things which are radically different. When 
a man buys property he is doing a voluntary act, 
and if the cost of the conveyance can be ascertained 
beforehand he takes it into account in making his bargain. 
But the plaintiff or defendant in a law-suit never seems, to 
himself at least, to have any choice. Prisoners really have 
none. A solicitor of some sort they must have, and you pro- 
pose to these poor people to make a bargain with him. The 
ghosts on their way to Hades might as well have been put to 
bargain with Charon. How can the attorney tell the amount 
of trouble he will have or the expense to which he may be 
put in hunting up evidence? Poor Mrs. Hatch had to pay 
forty pounds, which she could very ill afford, for the defence 
of her husband. We do not say that there was any negli- 
gence shown in the defence, but we know it was unsuccess- 
ful, and that her counsel in the action for negligence loudly 
declared that all that was done in the defence could not 
possibly have been estimated by the taxing-master at a ten- 
pound note. No doubt the existing system tempts solicitors 
to be prolix. Will that be a better which tempts them to do 
as little for their clients as they can without incurring the 
blame of absolute neglect? Or are the class of attorneys who 
bring trumpery actions of assault and libel on the terms of 
taking no costs unless they get them from the other side such 
blessings to society that we should put all suits on the same 
footing, and bribe wealthy solicitors to bring speculative 
actions by the hope of an enormous reward in case of success ? 

An able and amusing writer in the Z7%mes, after dilating on 
the advantage of making it an attorney’s interest to be prompt 
in business and terse as a draughtsman, and on the consequent 
advantages of the bargain system, winds up by saying, “ Of 
course large summary powers must be given to the courts 
when unreasonable bargains are made or undue influence is 
exercised.” But who does not see that is precisely the exist- 
ing system? How can the court tell whether a bargain is 
unreasonable except by taxing it—that is, making the 
attorney send a bill in, and appointing a competent officer to 
go through the items? If it is meant that the judge is not 
to go by any fixed rules, but to say haphazard whether the 
bargain is fair or not, you notonly do away withthe fundamental 
principle of all law, but raise the question whether thejudge’s de- 
cision will from an equitable point of view be worth a straw. 
To say that an attorney shall be at liberty to make a binding 
bargain which is reasonable is a contradiction in terms. He 
may do that now. The client only breaks his bargain when 
he has come to think it unfair, and if on taxation of the bill 
it turns out to be fair, if the sum stipulated for is no more 
than the Master allows, even now the bargain is carried out 
and the client pays the costs of taxation. But it is said that 
contracts ought to be free, and that the State has no more 
right to fix the price of professional skill than the price of 
property. We reply that this principle has no legitimate 
application where the professional class enjoys a legal mono- 
poly. Doctors do not, and they may stipulate for any fee 
they please. Clergymen do, and they must baptize, and 
marry, and bury at fixed rates. It is really absurd to say 
that there is anything unjust in fixing the maximum 
charges of railway companies and dock companies. So long 
as attorneys enjoy a monopoly of legal agency, they cannot 
complain that the State takes on itself to control 
their charges. The evils of the present system of estimating 
costs we admit. In conveyancing we see an obvious 
and proved remedy; in litigation we confess that we 
do not. As for the bargaining system, we repudiate it with 
terror. That all the lawyers and the Law Institution are 
writing letters of thanks to the Chancellor does not allay our 
fears. An attorney who may legally take advantage of a 
moment’s weakness to: bargain with his client’s vanity or 
nervousness, will be as safe a thing to deal with as a loco- 
motive that has got off the rails. ‘Till ignorance is on a par 
with knowledge, and a shilling pocket-knife will cut like a 
Mechi's razor, we will maintain that the only liberty of bar- 
gaining which an attorney ought to have is the liberty of the 
cabman,—the right to make a binding contract at a lower rate 
than he is legally entitled to. 


THE ONE ACT OF THE SESSION. 
if is pleasant to find that the House of Commons in the 
midst of its present mania for snubbing Government by 
rejecting official bills can still recognize an improvement 
when it sees one. It seemed at first as if Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill for making deferred annuities accessible to the poor would 
never pass into law. The moneyed men were doubtful lest 
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no one should take advantage of the Act, the country gentle- 
men suspicious lest it should interfere with the poor law, 
the unrepresented Radicals hostile because Government pro- 
posed to do something besides levying taxes, the well-repre- 
sented insurance companies furious because they had neglected 
business which it seemed from the Chancellor’s speech might 
pay. What with Mr. Gladstone’s blunder in attacking Mr. 
Sheridan because he had a brother, and Mr. Cremer the 
joiner’s blunder in fancying himself oppressed because Mr. 
Gladstone offered him a new security against robbery, it 
appeared that the Bill might be deprived of all useful pro- 
visions, and most men regarded its reference to a committee 
as a polite mode of execution. The House of Commons is, 
however, usually very fair, and always sincerely desirous to 
improve the condition of the people, and the Committee gave 
people time to see what the measure meant. Members very 
wisely like to hear what influential constituents have to say, 
and what the local clergy think, and what members when 
not talking for their constituents really believe, and as these 
classes were found to be highly favourable, the country clergy 
in particular speaking out in the most creditable way, the 
House by degrees became favourable too. The Bill was 
enlarged in Committee, fattened by legislative wisdom like 
an ox preparing for the butcher, but its principle was entirely 
unchanged, and on Monday it passed its third reading amid 
a chorus of approval. Members rose from all sides of the 
House to thank the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. 
Gladstone made his final explanation under an evident and 
well justified impulse of personal gratification and pleasure. 
The Lords on all such questions are fair to a degree,—their 
esoteric notion being influence to the castle, comfort to the 
cottage, —and the Bill may therefore be regarded as reasonably 
safe. 

It will, we believe, compensate, and more than compensate, 
for all the blunders and failures of the session. Extravagance 
does not matter much if a new habit of thrift is spread 
among the English millions, and the workman who sees 
a ‘tally’ bill defeated because the petty shopkeepers 
are masters of the members who coerce Lord Westbury, 
may put up with the disappointment when they find 
themselves relieved from the fear of the workhouse in old 
age. The Bill provides as amended that any man not being 
under sixteen or over sixty may insure his life or have it 
insured for him for any sum not exceeding 100/. or below 20/., 
or buy any deferred annuity not exceeding 50/. a year. As 
usual, the classes not wealthy enough to frequent the great 
offices yet above the work-people are shut out by these limi- 
tations; but they can be modified if the plan succeeds, and if 
they are not, the ten pounders holding the ultimate power in 
their own hands deserve the unfairness habitually practised 
towards them. The men of 100/. or 250/. a year already pay 
a third more than their share of the taxes, and are heavily 
mulcted to pay for the State education which is refused to 
their own sons, and now the iuexpressible advantage of a 
security which cannot fail is refused to their widows; but if 


i 
pedient. Having provided for his old age the workman pro. 
vides for his widow, and Mr. Adler shows that even if Go. 
vernment demands the 20 per cent. “loading” essential to 
proprietary companies, but not absolutely essential to the 
State which calculates interest at 3 per cent. but gets 3}, the 
payment necessary to secure 60/. at death will be to a man of 
twenty less than sixpence a week. Or, to put the matter jp 
its most easily appreciated form, a man may by a payment of g 
shilling a week, commencing at twenty-five, secure himself 
8s. a week for life after sixty-five, and at death not less than 
60/. to his family, may in fact put himself and family beyond 
the reach of being suddenly crushed by misfortune. And 
this security, be it remembered, is perfect, beyond the reach 
of drinking committees, and fraudulent secretaries, and blun- 
dering tables of rates, as secure as the millionaire’s fortune in 
consols or the landholder’s rental. ‘There has been no such 
deadly blow levelled at pauperism in this generation, no such 
unmistakeable application of national power to the benefit of 
the poor. The warm acceptance of a proposal which does 
them no good is creditable to a middle-class House of Com- 
mons, but the credit of the plan belongs to the Chancéllor of 
the Exchequer, and we repeat, for the fiftieth time, oh that 
Mr. Gladstone could but be trusted on foreign policy ! 





A REASON FOR THE EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE 
COMMONS. 

p CONOMISTS are always complaining that members do 
not fight the estimates, but among the many obstacles 

to so doing they always forget this one, that no member 
can ever tell when the Estimates will be discussed. Two 
hundred grievances arose last year calling for redress be- 
fore a jealous Commons could grant to Her Majesty the 
supplies necessary for her Government,—two hundred mo- 
tions, that is to say, were placed during last Session upon 
the business-paper of the House to be mooted upon the 
question of the Speaker’s leaving the chair for the Committee 
of Supply. Two hundred and forty similar notices were also 
put down for discussion on the Friday evenings of last Session : 
these, however, but rarely delayed the progress of the estimates. 
The sole justification for these two hundred obstructions to 
the first duty of the House, the revision of the public expen- 
diture, is the ancient constitutional maxim that redress of 
grievances should precede the vote of subsidies to the Crown. 
This solemn Parliamentary dogma was worthy of all respect 
when Parliaments were unwillingly summoned for the pur- 
pose merely of taxation. ‘The Commons naturally took that 
opportunity to insist that before they contributed their money 
their wrongs should be set right. But it now only serves to 
cast a constitutional halo over a practice so absurd that when 
described it seems almost incredible,—a practice also not even 
justified by length of Parliamentary usage. When it is pro- 
posed that the consideration of the estimates should begin, 
this maxim justifies members in insisting that the House 
should first give its attention to subjects as relevant and im- 
portant as the bad state of landing-piers at Holyhead, the 





they like to put up with all that, why should we protest ? 
They can decline if they choose to pay as many indirect taxes | 
as the poor, in addition to all the direct taxes of the rich; 
they can, if they like, force Mr. Bruce to give them 
county lyceums, and they can, if they please, support Mr. 
Gladstone in extending the workman’s privileges as to savings 
to their own order, and if they will do none of these things 
the consequences are upon their own heads. For the work- 
men the limitations are wide enough, and the advantage 
offered such as no State in the world has ever attempted to 
secure. The Bill is wisely unaccompanied by the schedule 
of prices, which rest with the Treasury, but Govern- 
ment is quite certain to consult Dr. Farr, and Dr. Farr’s 
figures as read by Mr. Marcus Adler before the Actuaries’ 
Society with decided approval are these :—Workmen marry 
early, and a man of twenty can secure an income of eight 
shillings a weck for life after sixty-five, that is, can practically 
ensure a respectable old age without hunger, and without 
alms, for a payment of 1/. 4 year, or say 5d. a week, the 
aggregate sum paid being in the event of any failure to pay 
returnable to him, or his assignees, on demand. This is the extreme 
case, for we huve allowed nothing for the interest accruing to 
Government from short term payments, and have taken Dr. Farr’s 
returnable scule, which we sincerely trust will be unpopular. 
The non-returnable scale will be much lower, and the wiser 
workman will take that, and so preserve himself from the temp- 
tation of selling his annuity the first time he is out of work. 
Half the value of the insurance system consists in the strenuous 
effort the assured will make to keep his policy up, and the 
*‘ return,” though just and honest, is by no means clearly ex- 





purchase of non-authentic pictures for the National Gallery, 
or to exclusive rights claimed by a cricket club over part of 
Battersea Park. Even when the string of heterogeneous mo- 
tions of which notice has been given are disposed of, mem- 
bers may still rise and continue so untimely a discussion 
unlimited as to time or subject. As might be expected, the 
power of ensuring au audience, and compelling the House to 
consider any matter, however trivial, before it is suffered to 
proceed to the most important business of the year, is largely 
resorted to, and consumes no inconsiderable portion of the 
Session. 

In the session of 1860, time amounting to more than five 
average sitting days was thus occupied, being considerably 
more than half the time engaged in passing the estimates; 
and during last Session the same relative proportions of talk and 
work were nearly maintained. The amount of time thus occu- 
pied is not, however, such an evil as the absolute uncertainty 
that hence arises when the Committee of Supply will begin to 
sit. This is a most serious inconvenience,—members pre- 
pared to do their duty in discussing the estimates go 
away, the minds of those who have greater endurance are 
disorganized by the delay of a long and miscellaneous debate. 
The natural result of this struggle between appointed work 
and irregular discussion is that the estimates are hurried 
through thin and wearied Houses,—as the Chairman of 
the Committee himself confesses, “in a manner hardly 
seemly.” 

The maxim that redress of grievances should precede the 
vote of supply is undoubtedly ancient. The present mode of 
applying this doctrine is quite modern,—modern at least to 
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an assembly that habitually regulates its proceedings by pre- 
cedents of two hundred years’ standing. The first recorded 
jnstance of an irrelevant amendment to the motion for 
reading the order of the day for the Committee of Supply 
occurred in March, 1811. Irritated by the commencement of 
the present well-established system, that separates certain 
days for the consideration of bills from sittings devoted to 
notices of motions, Mr. Creevey asserted his ‘‘ undoubted right 
as a member of Parliament of saying or moving anything upon 
the subject of grievances, whenever the question of supply 
was before the House;” and he brought forward the case of 
certain sinecure placemen as an amendment to the motion 
appointing the sitting of the Committee of Supply. It was 
admitted that he was in order, but Mr. Perceval, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, reminded him that it was ‘‘a privilege 
which courtesy to the House required should be exercised only 
in cases when loss of time was a material consideration.” 
After the year 1820 this practice became gradually more 
frequent. - At first, however, this right was exercised with 
moderation; and for many years this mode of bringing 
motions before the House was seldom resorted to more than 
three times in a Session. The sensible rule prescribed by 
Mr. Perceval is now entirely lost sight of, and the Journals 
of last Session show fourteen of this class of amendment. 
And what is the result of this modern perversion of a time- 
honoured constitutional maxim? ‘The primary object in 
regulating the proccedings of the House is to obtain certainty 
night by night as to the business to be transacted. ‘The 
voting of supplies is the peculiar province of the Commons. 
But out of all the proceedings of the House, the time when 
the Committee of Supply may be expected to begin sitting, is 
the most entirely uncertain. Before that can take place, a 
desultory discussion, not even restricted to subjects of which 
notice has been given, will probably be interposed, generally 
lasting two or three hours,—not infrequently of six or seven 
hours’ duration. In a signal instance that happened in 1860, 
preliminary talk lasted for twelve hours. 

The Chairman of Ways and Means is the best authority on 
the habits of the House in the grant of public money ; and 
this is what Mr. Massey told a Committee on the Business of 
the House that sat in 1861:—‘‘I think that the time when 
the Committee of Supply comes on is now so indefinite, and 
that the Committee is made so subservient to the haphazard 
business of the House, that it is not fair to exact from gentle- 
men who take an interest in the business of supply to wait for 
an indefinite period, until business of a miscellaneous character, 
in which they take no interest, but which may be originated 
at the pleasure of any private member, is disposed of.” He 
also gave it as his opinion that the facilities for interrupting 
the passing of the estimates are now so great, “ that that 
which ought to be the first business of the House of Com- 
mons, and which should be transacted with the greatest order 
and regularity, is in the most unsatisfactory state.” Condem- 
nation so unreserved from a member of such experience and 
judgment as Mr. Massey might have inclined the House to 
greater temperance in resorting to this privilege. On the 
contrary, the fashion of obstructing the progress of Supply 
by these irrelevant motions is on the increase. In twenty 
years their number has more than doubled. During the 
three Sessions 1861-63 thirty-four amendments were moved 
on the motion for the Committee of Supply, as against 
sixteen in Sessions 1841-43, and twenty-one in Sessions 
1851-53. And it must be remembered that as the sit- 
ting of the Committee on Friday evenings, since 1861, is 
generally of a formal character, the thirty-four amendments 
moved during the last three Sessions have been calculated 
excluding amendments moved upon Friday evenings. In 
this respect a change in the proceedings of the House 
commenced in 1861 has apparently had an injurious effect 
upon its habits. That favourite peg for desultory talk, the 
adjournment of the House from Friday to Monday, was then 
taken away, and in substitution the Committee of Supply 
is formally appointed for every Friday, not with a view of 
proceeding with the estimates, but as a means for afford- 
ing a constitutional opportunity for full and free discussion. 
This may be very desirable,—but it would seem from the late 
rapid increase of these obstructive amendments, that the 
practice of setting up Supply, as a dummy to be shot at with 
desultory talk, suggests the idea that this is the sole object 
of the Committee, and inclines members to adopt this most 
untimely method of provoking discussion on evenings in- 
tended to be devoted t. the estimates. 

That the present mude of working the privilege, that redress 
of grievances should precede supply, is an evil of great magni- 
tude, is at least no novelty, Ten years ago strong evidence 


against it was given by Mr. E. P. Bouverie before a Committee 
on the Business of the House. Even stronger and more unani- 
mous condemnation of it was expressed before a similar Com- 
mittee that sat in 1861; when a restriction upon the privilege, 
first suggested by Mr. Erskine May in 1854, was brought 
forward under sanction of the Speaker and Mr. Massey. The 
limitation that Mr. Erskine May proposed, was that when 
once any of the four chief classes of the estimates had 
been entered upon, the privilege should cease so long as 
that class was under consideration,—to be revived again at 
the commencement of the next class. The principle in- 
volved in the privilege would thus remain intact; and 
the House would be able to exercise it at least four 
times in the Session. The advantage to be gained would 
be that when once a class of the estimates had been 
commenced, the progress of the Committee would be unin- 
terrupted; and, as explained by Mr. Erskine May, cleven out 
of twenty-six occasions for delay would have been saved to 
the House in Session 1860. The Committee had not sufficient 
courage to recommend the slightest restriction on the privilege, 
—a timidity very significant of the feeling of the House upon 
this question. 

Without, however, any change of practice, we would sug- 
gest to the House that the constitutional sentiment about 
redress of grievances might equally be satisfied, with compa- 
ratively little hindrance to the course of public business. 
There are other portions of the system of supply, such as 
reports to the House of the votes passed by the Committee, 
the sittings of the Committee of Ways and Means, the stages 
of the Appropriation Bill. These are proceedings generally 
of formal character and few minutes’ duration. Above thirty 
of these occasious arose last Session, and the House enjoys 
the same right to preface every one with unfettered debate as 
it does of the sittings of the Committee of Supply. 

Warned by the opinions of such men as Mr. E. P. Bouverie 
and Mr. Massey, and encouraged by the inevitable necessity 
that the Crown should yearly meet its Parliament, it is to be 
hoped that the Commons will pluck up heart enough to place 
some restriction on a privilege based on an out-of-date consti- 
tutional dogma. It is of high importance that the House 
should act as the national mouthpiece: but its first and 
special duty is to guard the public expenditure. That these 
functions should be brought into the present unfortunate col- 
lision is, as the Speaker terms it, a great and growing evil. 
Without the slightest loss of power to insist on the redress of 
grievances, the House might easily contrive that its members 
should meet to that most difficult task, the revision of the 
estimates, with brains neither irritated by long delay, nor 
wearied by protracte!1 and desultory discussion. 





MR. DISRAELI IN CORDUROYS. 

\ R. DISRAELI has found his double, his intellectual double, 

and strange to say has found him among the wearers of 
corduroy. It is difficult to conceive of intellectual tendencies 
more opposed to each other than those of average English work- 
men and the honourable member for Bucks,—they so over earnest, 
and he so devoid of convictions; they so sensitive to criticism and 
he so impassive to attack ; they so dreamily confident that Utopia 
might be reached would men but strive hard enough to reach it, 
he so trustful in mere cleverness applied to the exigency of the 
hour; they so reliant on combination, he so convince] that the 
world is only moved by the intrigues of individuals. There 
is one workman, however, an engine-fitter of Kent, whose mind 
exactly agrees with that of the acute and unscrupulous leader of 
Opposition. Whether he has been led by the accident of his 
name to fashion himself on Mr. Disraeli’s model, or only possesses 
an accidentally similar mind, Mr. Coningsby, workman of 
Penge, is the very double of Mr. Disraeli, schemer of Hughen- 
don Manor, and of him in the Coningsby stage, when he 
tried to build up a party by historical criticism, and in- 
spire belief in himself by showing that he was without a 
creed. There is the same assumption of superiority to prejudices, 
the same contempt for ‘‘ ideas ” as compared with intellectual toler- 
ance of ideas, the same profound inability to comprehend that other 
men may be in earnest, or indeed to comprehend Englishmen at 
all, the same use of knowledge not to convince but only to strike, 
even the same belief that smart sentences, whether they convey a 
truth or only a sarcasm, will nevertheless have their effect. We do 
not know whether Mr. Coningsby has quite the same audacity, 
whether, for instance, he would copy from Cobbett a brilliant 
panegyric on the old monasteries,—telling how every county had 
once its ‘* Chatsworth for the poor,”—and stick that into a social 








novel as a new thought and hisown, but if he did we doubt not he 
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would assume while perpetrating that small theft Mr. Disraeli’s air 
of high intellectual calm. The resemblance of style 1s wonderful, the 
only difference being a slight extra tinge of copper in the brum- 
magem of which both are composed. ‘ Our sickly children,” writes 
Mr. Coningsby, quoting from some Liberal newspaper, “ tell us they 
want reform,—I think they want physic.’ The sentence 
is norepartee, the meaning of his opponent's remark being plainly 
that workmen if represented would insist on sanitary laws, but it 
sounds like sharp sarcasm, having the very ring of Mr. Disraeli’s 
epigrams, suggesting like them the pungent smell which arises when 
acid is thrown upon ametal. Could there be a more delicious repro- 
duction of Mr. Disraeli’s style than this paragraph in which every- 
thing, even sense, is sacrificed to an antithesis which is to true 
point what lacquer is to gold? ‘ Yes, we do want reform, but it 
is as individuals ; we do want the franchise, but it is to vote for 
our own emancipation from ignorant leaders. We demand a 
reduction of expenditure—in public-houses; an educational vote, 
which shall enable us to bring forth our own ideas without the 
intervention of blundering political midwives; a ballot, which 
shall shield us from one another's intolerance ; and a further repeal 
of the paper duties which will release gentlemen connected with 
the press from the unpleasant necessity of using such strong 
language to a working man who presumes to differ from them.” 
How the Herald would exult over that sentence next day, if it 
had been uttered in Parliament, and talk of the “ brilliant in- 
cisiveness” of the ‘Tory leader, and try to prove why an 
educational vote would enable working men to perform their own 
accouchments, and how a non-existent duty was to be repealed, 
and why when nothing had abolished nothing, gentlemen of the 
press would be released fro:n an unpleasant duty, in which it was 
all the wiile exulting. Mr. Coningsby has caught even that 
sub-tone of scorn which belongs to every speaker and critic with 
Jewish blood in his veins, from Heine to Bernal Osborne, 

and amidst all his philanthropic sentences leaves the impression 

that at heart he scorns the class whom he affects to represent. As 
it was Mr. Disraeli, representative of the landed interest, who wrote 
such bitter sarcasms on the class “‘acred up to their lips, consolled 
up to their chins,” so it is Mr. Coningsby, representative workman, 
who says that workmen on 30s. a week will scarcely give a drink 

to workmen on 18s., and that the mass look on the struggle for 

political power as only “‘a pleasing excitement.” Do not be 
squeamish about oppression, says Sidonia, ‘‘ when it is an element 

in political power.” Why do justice, says Mr. Coningsby, if it 
requires you ‘“‘to waste your energies on State reform ?” 

The similarity between the two men is, however, most strikingly 
displayed in their ideals. Mr. Disraeli’s reai ideal, the being 
he would like to be, is Sidonia, the man with boundless wealth 
and limitless culture, who knows all languages and has seen all 
countries, but who takes no part in polities, cares nothing about 
his fellow-men, ‘‘ regards women as toys,” looks on men with an 
eye “only to their intellects,” and avows that what we call heart 
** is an emotion which disappears as the horizon of our experience 
widens.” ‘That is Mr. Coningsby’s ideal too, the workman with 
thirty shillings a week, who can read Cicero, and is free of in- 
tolerance, who ‘‘ understands the laws and institutions of his 
country,” and who is incessantly striving to acquire every in- 
tellectual advantage for his individual self, but who cares nothing 
for politics, does not desire to see his class stronger, defines refurm 
as “after all only an experiment,”—as if any conceivable human 
action were anything else,—and is perfectly satisfied, having 
raised himself, that everybody else should keep where he was,— 
for be it noted Mr. Coningsby does not go without the suffrage 
himself, any more than Sidonia goes without power. ‘The ideal 
Jew, with all his scorn, lends money to the Romanoffs on condition 
of internal reforms, and boasts that he sways the English Ministry, 
and Mr. Disraeli believing nothing, still tries to rule and does 
lead a great party. So Mr. Coningsby admits :—‘* Most of the 
good people who want a vote can get it, as I did, without agitat- 
ing for the lowering of the franchise. There are plenty of house- 
owners who will be glad of respectable tenants, and houses can 
be sub-let without loss. There is also a way of getting political 
influence without taking a house at all. Let a man reform himself, 
study his ** country’s laws and constitution,” and he will be looked 
up to by many of his acquaintance who have votes and don't | 
know what todo with them. Let him find agreeable excitement 
in directing these forlorn ones, who will trust him implicitly, be- 
cause ‘he always was such a one for politics.” Is not that a 
very epitome of Mr. Disraeli’s creed? Don’t be in earnest, for 
that is folly, don't strive to raise anybody, for that is 





“* governing those poor forlorn ones who trust you impli- 
citly.” Be Vivian Grey in a workman's jacket, only, instead of 
ruling Marquises of Carabas and silly politicians, rule those poor 
forlorn ones who, believing you in earnest, trust you “implicitly,” 
If Mr. Coningsby does as he advises, he is but doing what the 
great Tory orator has been trying to do all his life. And in doing 
it he will be doing exactly that against which he preaches, namely, 
striving hard for political power. The struggle for Power ag a 
duty, as an obligation which every man capable of wielding it owes 
to those less capable, Mr. Coningsby rejects; but the struggle for 
it as an excitement—that, to men who have ‘ reformed their indiyj. 
dual selves,” and can understand Cicero, and fall into rhapsodies 
about Mozart, and write letters to the 7imes full of epigram and 
of heartlessness, is a justifiable expenditure of energy. 

Finally, the two men agree exactly on their positive side. Mr, 
Disraeli, in spite of his contempt for reforms really wanted one, 
fought for the removal of all political brands from men of the 
Hebrew faith, was really roused to conviction by his sense of that one 
injury. Sois Mr. Coningsby. He wants the brand removed from 
the workmen in Government dockyards, “‘ the demoralizing practice 
of having workmen searched when leaving Government factories,” 
that is the grievance which in his opinion demands reform. Yet 
surely on his own showing there is no necessity for any such change, 
The dockyard workmen do not revolt, do not agitate, do not 


he avows, ought to precede reform. Why should not they be con- 
tent with individual improvement, with secilig that no one is 
searched at home, nobody suspected at the club, with turning their 
minds to charity, and rising to the height whence they can, doing 
nothing themselves, influence *“ poor forlorn ones who trust them 
implicitly ” to agitate against the nuisance? Nota bit of it. As 
Mr. Disraeli makes his ideal a Jew under disabilities, yet fought 
those disabilities with all his might, so Mr. Coningsby, exalting the 
workmen who will not demand any political reform, himself fights 
for the one he wants in a great newspaper, and would, we doubt 
not, were it feasible, put a very strong pressure upon the member 
for Penge. He professes to represent the ‘l’ory workmen, and 
he does it just as much as his prototype does the Tory land- 
owners of Great Britain. 





THE ENGLISH CONGREGATION OF THE INDEX. 
R. NEWMAN has told us in the appendix to his ‘* Apologia” 
that though it is simply impossible for him to respect the dog- 
matic position of the English Church, he can still recognize that it 
has a useful though a humble function to perform for the English 
nation. It has probably, he thinks, about the same sort of influence 
over its own members which a respectable periodical with a distinct 
theological line has over its readers; and so far as it has this sort of 
influence he thinks it may contribute to keep down the rising flood 
of rationalism. ‘The two Houses of Convocation evidently concur 
in this opinion of Dr. Newman’s, with the very natural difference 
that they cannot take quite so comprehensive a view of their own 
chances in the world as that singularly subile intellect takes of 
them. They are anxious to go into the line of periodical criti- 
cism, but they do it in a needlessly clumsy way, and with spon- 
taneously crippled powers. ‘They aspire to take up the duties of 
an English Congregation of the Index for which they are but ill 
fitted,—that is, to tell their subscribers what not to read without 
exercising that far more beneficial andinfluential privilege of a perio- 
dical,—at least, so one would usually think,—of telling them with 
similar authority what they ought to read, what would confirm 
them in the true faith. Surely Archdeacon Denison is discharging 
a far nobler kind of duty in teaching his own peculiar views, 
positively as well as negatively, in that dull but explicit periodical 
the Church and State Review, than he claims for Convocation when 
he so constantly bestirs himself to get Committees of both Houses 
to draw up incoherent, scrappy, and patchwork criticisms of 
isolated works, from which the Archdeacon in his editorial capa- 
city would shrink with workmanlike horror. Perhaps he would say 
that even if he were to place that arduous monthly the Church and 
State Review at the disposal of a joint Committee of both Houses of 
Convocation, and so make it, as it were, the Moniteur or the Globe 
of ‘‘ the Establishment,” he should never be able either to fill the 
paper, or to get it read, at least if he limited himself to such official 
theology as a majority of the Committees of both Houses would 
sanction. And this weare not inclined to dispute. Still if Con- 
vocation must embark in the line of periodical criticism at all, we 
think it would only be decent to make some coherent attempt at 
effecting it on a larger scale and with at least a show of method. 





waste of energy, but if you want the ‘agreeable excitement ’ 
of power, then seem to want all these things, get it by. 


There is a melancholy poverty of resource about the present plan 
of waiting on the public till it is thoroughly inoculated with some 


express any of the desire to be exempted from searching which, as _ 
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heresy, nay even till the consequent epidemic has run its course 
and exhausted its power, and then proceeding officially to condemn 
the malaria which has created the epidemic, though with the 
most cautious and self-denying abstinence from any attempt to 
int out officially the remedy or the antidote. If we are to have 
theological guides counsellors and friends in Convocation at all, 
jet them at least do their work. These “distant and random 
” only lend piquancy to heresy without substantially guiding 
anybody what not to read. Where is the use of knowing that Mr. 
Jowett’s clear and thoughtful essay on the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture in Essays and Reviews is condemned, while the far more 
elaborate teaching of his book on St. Paul’s Epistles is still un- 
condemned? Where is the use of an official denunciation of Dr. 
Colenso’s views on the Pentateuch while Mr. Robertson's sermons, 
which imply at least as wide a school of historical criticism, are cir- 
culating by thousands ? What are we to think of the late Professor 
Donaldson on the Book of Jasher? Why keep up our painful sus- 
pense about Archdeacon Denison’s doctrine of the Eucharist? “ Your 
Committee,” who now ask for synodical condemnation of ‘ Essays 
and Reviews” on the ground (amongst others) that it expresses a 
‘private opinion on the issues of the ‘ great adjudication’ which 
is at variance with the words of Holy Scripture, with the language 
of at least one of the creeds, and with the words of the Commina- 
tion Service,” are surely bound to report to us on all the 
writings of Mr. Maurice, whose teaching is far more potent and 
far more explicit on this subject than the ambiguous and pedantic 
passage quoted from one of the Essayists and Reviewers. Convoca- 
tion must, in common honesty and faith to the public, appoint a 
permanent Committee of the Index to warn us of the more danger- 
ous pitfalls Lefore we fall into them. Let us have official reviews of 
the worst heretics and ‘short notices” of the bad pamphlets. 
Let us have knowledge of the saints whom we may read 
without fear of coming across anything clearly contrary to the 
faith, as well as of the heretics whom we may not. ‘Ihe Church 
of Rome at least acquits the writings of her saints of all dangerous 
heresy before she canonizes them, though she may not vouch for all 
their tenets, and this is only the natural supplement of her Con- 
gtegation of the Index. If you condemn the poison, you should 
at least sanction some nourishing food. The Committees of Con- 
vocation, although assuming the duty of passing sentence on stray 
heretics, ignore most of the dangers and all the safeguards. They 
mark on their charts one or two big rocks above water, but none of the 
sunken rocks and none of the safe channels. They take their cue from 
the public whom they profess to guide, and say, ‘‘ Well, as you have 
taken a great fancy for this book, and thoroughly mastered its 
contents, we don’t mind now telling you that it was very bad read- 
ing for you, though we are unable to say exactly why, or point out 
any conclusive refutation.” A respectable “ periodical” would be 
ashamed of such folly. Hence deeply as we love and honour our 
Church, we fear we can scarcely admit with Dr. Newman that, 
as regards dogmatic judgments, the influence of the ‘+ Establish- 
ment” is equal to that of a respectable periodical over its 
subscribers. It assigns no reasons, which respectable periodicals do ; 
it acts on no coherent principle in its condemnations, which 
respectable periodicals try to do; it wastes all the power of 
sympathy, which respectable periodicals however censorious never 
do. If the so-called ‘‘mind of the Church” is to flash up only 
in casual and captious snubs to books of no particular intellectual 
significance, the effect on the true mind of the Church,—the 
the minds of all who find strength in its worship, peace in its 
faith, and guidance in its living Head,—is not likely to be healthy. 
On the whole, however, this capricious attempt to inaugurate a 
parody on the Congregation of the Index can scarcely be pro- 
ductive of anything but the greatest good. The Bishop of 
London’s manly expression of scorn for the attempt of the Oxford 
Declaration to assert the verbal infallibility of the Scriptures, 
which he understood to state nothing less than, “that it had 
been the opinion of the universal Church in all ages that Holy 
Scripture was not only our guide in life, not only an invaluable 
rule as to faith and doctrine, but also on matters which had no 
connection with faith and doctrine, such, for instance, as the 
physical sciences,”—is an outcome of these silly and fussy under- 
takings. When a Bishop of conspicuous piety and zeal, with a not 
inconsiderable following even among the Evangelical section of the 
Church, publicly declares that “he thought it would argue a very 
bad state of things in the Church of England if they could suppose 
that such a large number of persons could sign a declaration that 
all questions of physical science should be referred to the written 
word of Scripture,”—more has really been done to undermine the 
doctrine that “the Bible not only contains but is the Word of 
God” than any Oxford Declaration could do to support it. And, 


as the Bishop remarked, the best learning and divinity of the 
Church of England have not countersigned this monstrous dogma. 
“Of the 30 Deans in England 8 only appear to have signed the 
Declaration. Twelve Irish Deans had signed it. Of 24 heads of 
houses in Oxford, 13 only had signed it; while of the 16 
or 17 heads of houses in Cambridge 3 only had signed. Of 
Oxford professors, 40 or 41, the number of 9 only had signed; 
and of the 29 Cambridge professors not one had signed.” 
This is not a very glorious result for the Oxford de- 
clarants, and we may be sure that amongst those who have not 
signed, the reaction caused by these futile dogmatic demonstrations 
which explain neither law nor theology, which remove no difficul- 
ties and impose no obligation, but only undertake to register a crowd 
of unsifted individual opinions, will become stronger and stronger. 
When the Dean of Westminster, with the chivalry which so uni- 
formly distinguishes him, challenged Convocation, if it would act 
fairly, to condemn a book published by himself twenty years ago, 
and which, “if that book had come out now, they would, no 
doubt, think a foolish, bad, and wicked book,” because it con- 
tained passages “‘ agreeing in principle and almost in words with 
some of the extracts which had been made from the ‘ Essays and 
Reviews’ on which the judgment was founded,” he gave us some 
measure of the indignant scorn with which all true divines look to 
these capricious acts of theological censoriousness, founded on no 
principle, and measuring nothing but the mercurial temper of the 
moment, 

The true mission of the Church of England is to reconcile intel - 
lectual freedom with a fervent faith in Christ, and nothing can be 
more contemptible than these childish approximations to the tone 
and manner of a quite different $Church,—a Church in which 
systematic theological censorship is?at least a natural and organic 
part of a great system, and in which therefore it can never be 
said that it is an outbreak of temper or a freak of caprice. If we 
cannot rely on the honour and faith of clergymen for reconciling, 
each for himself, the Gospel of Christ with the intellectual results 
of modern science and criticism,—or, in the failure to reconcile 
them, for retiring from his office, no dogmatic outbreaks of 
Convocation can effect that object. For ourselves, we are sure 
that the ritual of the Church of England will never be used long 
by any cultivated class of men who do not believe heart and soul 
in the Incarnation. And beyond that, liberty is the true duty and 
policy of the Church. But if the dogmatizing party is not con- 
tent with leaving to individual investigation the true reconciliation 
of Christian faith and modern science,—then let Convocation at 
least turn their jets of energetic folly into something rather more 
systematic and rather less undignified,—into a permanent, definite, 
and consistent action on some large scale, like that of the Congre- 
gation of the Index,—which {the nation can study, and under- 
stand, and which they can learn, as they quickly would, to dis- 


like, ridicule, and despise. 


THE SOMERSETS. 

FTER the full and explicit statement which has been given on 

the authority of the Earl of Glamorgan himself it is un- 
necessary to pursue the subject of his proceedings in Ireland through 
the labyrinth of falsehood, duplicity, and blundering of which they 
consist. Suffice it tosay that the Earl's secret negotiations with the 
Irish Catholics in the King’s name leaking out, the Lord Digby, 
one of the Protestant Counsellors of the Crown, accused him at the 
Council Board at Dublin of high treason, and he was imprisoned 
by Ormonde till the King managed to hint to the latter that the 
Earl acted by his orders, when Ormonde released the Earl, and in- 
timated to him in dignified terms that he was at liberty to pursue 








his designs, of the nature of which he was himself ignorant, at his 
pleasure. Nor can we give any idea of the contradictory instruc- 
tions and protestations given and made by the King during this 
crisis. They remain side by side to establish;beyond all dispute 
his astonishing duplicity, and the sophistical casuistry by which 
he persuaded himself that he was at liberty to involve himself in 
such a tissue of lying and treachery. Everything recoiled on him- 
self. The arrest of the Earl stopped the treaty with the Irish 
rebels, and when it was renewed the disavowals of the King con- 
tinually shook the confidence of the Catholics in the reality of the 
Earl’s powers or the reliableness of his undertakings. The 
Queen interfered with a negotiation of her own with the 
Pope more favourable still to the Catholics, some of the 
Royal correspondence was intercepted, and some fell into the 
hands of the Parliament at the battle of Naseby, so that at 
last the negotiation, utterly discredited on all sides, came to an end 
for the time, and the Earl quitted Ireland, passing first into France, 





but afterwards, in a few years, returning to England. He died April 
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3, 1667, without having taken any further prominent part in political 
affairs. He was the author of a work called ‘“‘ A Century of the 
Names and Scantlings of such Inventions as at present I can call 
to mind to have tried and perfected, which (my former notes 
being lost) I have at the instance of a powerful friend endea- 
voured now, in the year 1665, to set these down in such a way as 
may sufficiently instruct me to put any of them to practice.” This 
was first printed in 1663. Horace Walpole calls it an amazing 
piece of folly ; another writer considers it to establish the Marquis 
as a man of the greatest mechanical genius. It is popularly said that 
the idea of the steam-engine was derived from one of the experi- 
ments detailed by the Marquis. He was evidently not a man of 
much real ability in political affairs, but an honest, brave, Catholic 
enthusiast, in some points tainted with the casuistical craft of Jesuit- 
ism, but, as is so often the case with such men, with the character in 
all ordinary matters of an honourable Englishman. He was twice 
married, and was succeeded as third Marquis of Worcester by his 
son Henry, whose political career was not the most consistent. 
He was a professed Protestant, in later years of the extreme High 
Church or Anglo-Catholic type; but he seems, like other young 
Cavalier noblemen who had lost their lands in the Civil War, 
to have thought it a good way to recover them to make 
love to the ladies of the dominant party. Accordingly, 

we find Oliver Cromwell, in April, 1651, thinking it neces- 

sary to warn his wife in a letter from Edinburgh : —‘* Beware 
of my Lord [erhert’s resort to your house. If he do so it may 

occasion scandal, as if I were bargaining with him. Indeed, be 

wise—you know my meaning.” Royalist scandal sets down Mrs. 

Claypole, Cromwell’s favourite daughter, as the great attraction to 
Lord Herbert in the General’s family. The young Lord seems to 
have shaped his political opinions at this time by this friendly 
feeling towards Cromwell’s family, for on a tiny bit of paper pasted 
on the back of a letter of Oliver’s, of December, 1652, are these words, 

“God bless the now Lord Protector!” and crosswise, ‘* Marquis 

Worcester writt it.” However, the Restoration of course changed all 

this, and we find after a time the Oliverian Lord Herbert of 1651 be- 
come a staunch advocate of the Stuart doctrines of right divine and 

passive obedience. On July 30, 1660, he was appointed Lord- 

Lieutenant of Gloucestershire, in 1672 Lord President of the 

Council in the principality of Wales, and Lord-Lieutenant of the 
counties of Anglesey, Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Glamorg an 

Radnor, Carnarvon, Denbigh, Merioneth, Montgomery, Flint, and 
Pembroke, Lord-Lieutenant of the county and city of Bristol, one 
of the Privy Council, and a Knight of the Garter. On December 2, 

1682, he was raised to the title of Duke of Beanfort. His great 
uncle Thomas, Viscount Somerset of Cashel, had purchased of 

Nicholas Boteler, the last of a very old family, the manor of Bap- 

MINTON, in Gloucestershire, and Lord Somerset’s daughter and 
heiress dying unmarried left this estate to her cousin, the Lord 
Herbert, the proximate Duke of Beaufort. The estate was a fine one, 
and the park a very noble one, so Ragland Castle, the old family 
seat, having been reduced to a ruin, the head of the Somersets 
preferred transferring his residence to Badminton, and in 1682 began 
the erection of a large house there, which thenceforth became the 
scene of the most magnificent festivities and lavish hospitalities, 
resembling rather a court in its stately magnificence than the 
residence of a subject. ‘‘ The power of Beaufort,” says Macaulay, 

‘** bears some faint resemblance to that of the great barons of the 
fifteenth century. He was President of Wales and Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of four English counties. His official tours through the ex- 
tensive region in which he represented the Majesty of the throne 
were scarcely inferior to Royal progresses. His household at 

Badminton was regulated after the fashion of an earlier generation. 

The land to a great extent round his pleasure-grounds was in 

his own hands, and the labourers who attended it formed part of 

his family. Nine tables were every day spread under his roof for 

two hundred persons. A crowd of gentlemen and pages were 

under the orders of his steward. A whole troop of cavalry obeyed 

the master of the horse, The fame of the kitchen, the cellar, the 
kennel, and the stables was spread over all England. The gentry 

many miles round were proud of the magnificence of their great 

neighbour, and were at the same time charmed by his affa- 

bility and good-nature.” But there was always and still is in the 

Somersets something of the princely mode of life befitting their 
origin. 

James II, heaped favours upon the Duke, his somewhat am- 
biguous religion no doubt adding to the claims of his exuberant 
loyalty. He was made Lord President of Wales, and confirmed in 
the Lord-Lieutenancies above mentioned. At the coronation he 
carried the Queen’s crown. He raised all his family interest 
against the Duke of Monmouth, and at the Revolution pursued a 


a, 
similar course, overpowering and making a prisoner of Lord Love. 
lace, who was endeavouring to join William in the west. But hig 
efforts failed before the general national feeling, and he disbanded 
his forces and retired sullenly to Badminton. On the accession of 
William, after a short demur, to the astonishment and conster. 
nation of the Jacobites, Beaufort emerged from his retreat to take 
the oaths of allegiance to the new King. He also afterwards enter. 
tained him splendidly at Badminton in 1690, after William’s 
return from his Irish campaign. He died January 21, 1699, in the 
seventieth year of hisage. He married Mary, daughter of Arthur, 
the well-known Lord Capel of Charles I.’s reign, and had by her 
five sons and four daughters. Ilis eldest son died an infant, his 
second, Charles, Marquis of Worcester, was a man of considerable 
learning, but died in the lifetime of his father, in the thirty-eighth 
year of hisage (July 13, 1698), from the effects of a leap fromhis coach, 
the horses of which were running away with him down a steep 
hill. He had married Rebecca, daughter of Sir Josiah Child, of 
Wansted, Essex, and sister to Richard Earl Tilney, and by her 
had three sons and three daughters. Henry, the eldest son, born 
April 2, 1684, succeeded his grandfather as second Duke of Beau- 
fort in 1699. When Queen Anne visited the University of 
Oxford in 1702, going thence to Bath, the Duke met her not far from 
Cirencester, accompanied by great numbers of gentlemen, clergy, 
and frezholders, and conducted her to Badminton, where the Duke 
splendidly entertained her and her husband. Ee was a strong 
Tory, or rather Jacobite, and would not go to Court till after the 
change of Ministry in 1710 which the Jacobites looked upon as the 
prelude to the establishment of the succession in the Chevalier. 
He is reported to have said to Anne on this occasion that he could 
now call her Queen in reality. On January 10, 1712, he was 
made Captain of the Band of Pensioners. He was also made Lord- 
Lieutenant of Hampshire and Warden of the New Forest, Lord- 
Licutenant of Gloucestershire and of the cities and counties of 
Bristol and Gloucester, in February following, and August 4, 1718, 
a Knight of the Garter. He was also of the Queen’s Privy 
Council, but dying May 24, 1714, a few months before the Queen, 
he was saved from making up his mind as to a demonstration in 
favour of the Chevalier, and his eldest son being then a child of 
seven years old, the House of Somerset also escaped this perplexing 
dilemma. Henry, the third Duke of Beaufort, was in 1729 elected 
High Steward of Hereford. He married Frances, daughter and 
heiress of Sir James Scudamore, Viscount Scudamore, in Ireland,. 
but obtained a divorce from her in 1744. His politics were con- 
sidered to be those of a concealed Jacobite, but, like his father, 
he died in the midst of a political crisis, February 24, 1746, 
in the interval between the battles of Falkirk and Culloden. He 
was succeeded by his brother Charles Noel Somerset, fourth Duke 
of Beaufort, who sat for Monmouthshire in 1731, in 1735 for 
the town of Monmouth, and for the same place till he succeeded 
to the family honours. He was throughout a very high Church- 
man, honoured on that account with D.C.L. by the University of 
Oxford, and asturdy opponent of the Court and Cabinets of George 
II. Like the Somersets generally, he was a social favourite in private 
life. He died October 28, 1756. He married in 1740 Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Berkeley, Esq., of Stoke Gifford, Gloucestershire, 
and sister of Norborne Lord Botetourt, whose barony she inherited. 
Her eldest son Henry succeeded as fifth Duke of Beaufort, seventh. 
Marquis and eleventh Earlof Worcester. He distinguished himself at 
Oxford by his acquirements in English literature, went on his foreign 
travels, was appointed, January 20, 1768, Master of the Horse, 
which post he held till 1770, was Lord-Lieutenant of Monmouth- 
shire, and in 1786 a Knight of the Garter. He died October 11, 
1803. ‘Ihe writer of an obituary notice speaks of this Duke in 
the following terms :—‘‘ He maintained the dignity of his station 
rather by the noble simplicity of his manners, and by his provin- 
cial hospitality, than by attentions to exterior splendour and dis- 
play of fashion. It was not to his taste, nor did it suit with his 
fancy, to solicit notice by any of those attractions at which the 
public gaze with temporary admiration. Grosvenor-Square was 
not disturbed by his festivities ; but at Badminton, and Troy House 
(Monmouthshire) every visitor felt the honour of his reception 
and was delighted with the satisfaction that accompanied it. In 
politics he supported a tranquil dignified independence. He never 
engaged in the ranks of opposition, and the support he generally 
gave to [lis Majesty's Ministers could never be justly 
attributed to any motives but such as were perfectly consistent 
with the integrity which distinguished his honourable life.” 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, Henry Charles, sixth 
Duke of Beaufort, who married Lady Charlotte Leveson-Gower, 
daughter of the first Marquis of Stafford. His youngest brother, 





Fitzroy-James-Henry, was the well-known Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
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the misrepresented General of the Crimean War, created 20th 
October, 1852, Baron Raglan, whose son now enjoys that title. 
The sixth Duke, who died November 23, 1835, was elected in March, 
1788, to the House of Commons for the borough of Monmouth, 
in 1790 for the city of Bristol, and for the county of Gloucester 
from 1796 down to his accession to the Dukedom. He also suc- 
ceeded his father as Lord-Lieutenant of the counties of Monmouth 
and Brecon. In 1805 he became Knight of the Garter, and on the 
death of the Duke of Portland, in 1809, was brought forward 
unwillingly as a candidate for the Chancellorship of the University 
of Oxford, in opposition to Lord Grenville and Lord Eldon. After 
a severe contest the Duke was left at the bottom of the poll with 
238 votes, Lord Grenville polling 406, and Lord Eldon 398. In 
1810 he was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Gloucestershire, and in 
1812 Constable of St. Briaval’s Castle and Warden of the Forest 
of Dean. He bore the Queen’s crown at the coronation of William 
IV. in 1831. He never took any prominent part in politics, 
though steadily supporting the successive Tory administrations, 
He was a liberal supporter of charitable and religious institu- 
tions, and much beloved in his own neighbourhoods for his genial 
and kindly manners, and his lavish private charities. For 
many years during the hunting season he resided at Hey- 
throp, in Oxfordshire, where he kept a pack of fox-hounds. 
Soon after the destruction of that house by fire he removed 
the kennel and his stud altogether into Gloucestershire. His 
second son, Lord Granville Charles Henry Somerset, attained 
to some eminence in Parliament and in the Peel administrations. 
Henry, the eldest son, who succeedel as seventh Duke, entered 
the army as an officer in the 16th Hussars, and served in the 
Peninsula on the staff of the Duke of Wellington. He was taken 
prisoner by the French under Soult, but remained captive only a few 
months. In 1813 he was returned to Parliament for the borough 
of Monmouth, for which place he sat down to the general election 
in 1832. From May 24, 1816, to March 15, 1819, he was a junior 
Lord of the Admiralty. In 1832, the first election after the 
Reform Act, the Marquis of Worcester was defeated at Monmouth 
by the present Lord Llanover, then Mr. Benjamin Hall, but in 
January, 1835, was returned for West Gloucestershire. Sir Robert 
Peel gave him the Garter on the accession of the Conservatives to 
power in 1841. Like all his family he was courtly and courteous 
in his bearing in an eminent degree, and these manners were en- 
hanced by a singularly fine and stately person. He had much the 
same tastes with his father, and survives on canvass as a Master of 
the “Royal Hunt” and the ‘“ Badminton Hunt,” and in the 
writings of enthusiastic sportsmen. ‘In the palmy days of Mel- 
ton, when ‘ the Old Club’ flourished, a discussion arose as to who 
was the most popular sportsman in England, and it was at once 
unanimously conceded that the Marquis of Worcester was the 
man.” He was pre-eminent as a “ whip” in the days of stage-coach- 
ing, and when the ‘* Four-in-Hand Club ” was started, some thirty 
years ago, ‘his Grace’s team of skewbalds and well-appointed 
drag was always considered the crack turn-out.” He had also a 
small but well-appointed racing stud. He was a liberal patron 
of music and the drama, a great supporter of Her Majesty's 
Theatre in its days of disaster, and gave the name of his seat 
to a drink he had invented, now better known as claret-cup. 
He died November 17, 1853, and was succeeded as eighth and 
present Duke by his son, Henry Charles Fitzroy, chiefly known 
in connection with the usual family tastes and magnificence 
and as the Master of the Badminton Hunt. The family 
have remained consistent Tories, but have exercised little per- 
sonal influence in polities independently of that commanded by 
their great social position and the ‘ sustained magnificence of their 
stately lives.” There is little need to analyze a character which, 
with one exception, has been for four centuries perfectly consis- 
tent, and may be summed up in a dozen words. The Somersets 
are Plantagenets with a bad drop in them. 








THE SITUATION, MILITARY AND POLITICAL. 
[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, June 11, 1864. 


No very important military event has taken place before Rich- 
mond since the date of my last letter, but the steamer which 
carried it was not out of sight of land wien news reached us of 
a battle almost serious enough to be called a general engage- 
ment. It took place on Friday of last week, and was brought 
on by a grand reconnaissance to test the strength of the enemy’s 
entrenched line upon the Chickahominy. It lasted but about 
one hour, but came very near putting General Grant in posses- 
sion of the whole of the rebel position, yet ended leaving the 





jenemy driven entirely within his entrenchments, and the 


Union army much advanced, but without the gain of any de- 
cisive advantage. No small sensation and surprise were 
caused here by a very detailed account of this affair which 
appeared in the New York Times, according to which this 
affair was a deliberately planned attack intended to be de- 
cisive, which failed, not on account of the ability of the 
Army of the Potomac tobeat the insurgent army out of its 
entrenchments, but because “the key-point of the position,” 
to use the writer’s own words, was “not appreciated” by 
General Grant. But it was soon discovered that tho letter in 
question was the fruit of a very great desire to display a very 
little knowledge, and people did not trouble themselves about 
the matter. Since that affair there has been little fighting of 
consequence before Richmond. Had my letter announcing the 
opening of the campaign reached you in time for publication, my 
readers would have known that, without sanguine expectations 
of speedy success on the purt of General Grant, I was prepared 
not to be disheartened by long intervals of apparent inaction on 
his part. He is above all things patient, and willing to bide his 
time ; exceedingly careful, too, in avoiding any needless exposure 
of his men. When he was before Vicksburg he told a friend of 
mine six weeks before the place capitulated that he could take it 
any day he chose to order the assault. “ But,” he added, “ that 
would cost many lives, and I am sure of it by waiting.” So 
do not suppose him foiled because he is quiet. He has gained his 
point of driving Lee into Richmond, involving necessarily, by 
the same movement, the entire security of Washington, and 
now he will begin to draw his toils close around the insurgent 
army. Lee may be strong enough to break through them, but 
we shall see. 

General Hunter, who relieved the incompetent Sigel in Wes- 
tern Virginia, has already achieved an important victory, the 
rebels losing their general, six guns, many prisoners, ana 
immense stores of supplies. More than this, the victory puts 
Grant’s co-operating army at Staunton, far up the Shenandoah 
Valley, farther than ever we have reached before. It shows also 
how desperate Lee is at Richmond that he should have called 
Breckenridge and his men thither away from guard over the gato 
in his rear. Hunter will soon be reinforced and be able to move 
onward. 

In speaking of the army which compelled Lee to abandon the 
lines of the Wilderness and Spotsylvania Court House, the 
Spectator (May 28) says, ‘‘ It is an American force, one-half its 
rank and file and three-fourths of its non-commissioned and 
commissioned officers being native-born Americans.’’ Passing by 
the word “ American” merely with the remark that in this rela- 
tion it is absolutely without meaning, as I hope to show at some 
future time, I take the liberty of correcting your estimate, which 
is far out of the way. When the war first broke out the propor- 
tion of foreign-born soldiers in the Union ranks was very much 
larger than it is now, and yet at that time, according to an esti- 
mate made by the Sanitary Commission, the number of 
foreigners was less than three-fifths of the rank and file of the 
army. In a letter published in the Spectator as long ago as 
October, 1863, I drew your attention to the fact that “the con- 
duct of the war had passed almost exclusively into the hands of 
Yankees.” I should have said more than the conduct, I meant 
the actual fighting. The conduct is of course entirely in our 
hands. But the foreign element, which at first was large, owing 
to the facts that the least stable and only uneducated inhabi- 
tants of our country are of foreign birth, and that large numbers 
of them were thrown out of employment by the troubles pre- 
ceding the actual opening of hostilities, has been gradually but 
greatly diminished in the progress of events political, economical, 
and military, and now we are fighting this battle with a Yankee 
army. There are of course many foreigners yet in the ranks, 
Germans, Irishmen, and also some negroes, who, having been 
born on this side of the Atlantic, are “ Americans” just os 
Esquimaux and Patagonians are, and having been born on the 
territory of this republic are “ Americans” just as are the 
Indians and some Chinese. A careful examination and analysis 
of the recent lists of killed and wounded has led me to the conclu- 
sion that the proportion of foreigners to natives in the armies in 
Virginia is 1 to 7} of the rank and file. As to the officers, they are 
in still greater proportion of Yankee blood. Look a moment at 
the names of those who have gained distinction enough 
to have been heard of in Europe,—Meade, Wadsworth, 
Warren, Hancock, Sedgwick, Sherman, Hunter, Averil, 
Talbot, Torbett, Gilmore, Smith, Thomas, Butler, Burn- 
side, Canby, Franklin, Wilson. If Grant and M’Cilelfan are 
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Scotch, what call you Colin Campbell, and what Arthur Welles- 
ley? Rosecranz is the only German, and Sheridan the only 
Irishman, though not born in Ireland, who have riseu to a share 
in this distinction. 

The persistent continuity of the struggle and the endurance of 

the men seems to attract much of your attention. Let me tell 
you of one fighting march for the facts of which we have trust 
worthy evidence. It was just before the engagement which 
secured Grant Cold-Harbor last week. (Cold-Harbor, by the way, 
is a station fifteen miles inland.) On Monday, one corps, the 
6th, marched all day without rations, and at night formed 
line of battle, threw up entrenchments, and afterwards 
had rations served, and got what sleep they could, which 
was little or none. ‘The next day they were under arms 
from morning till night, and fighting most of the time. At 
midnight of this day they marched at half an hour’s notice, and 
kept on all night, ali Wednesday morning, and through the 
afiernoon until 4 o’clock, when they halted and entrenched ; 
and after this tough work for three days and two almost sleepless 
nights, with the weather so warm that we in New York suffered 
with the heat, their trenches were hardly dug when they went 
again into battle with an élan that carried all before them, 
carried themselves farther indeed than they could well receive 
support. It is about such work as this I suppose that the 
London Times remarks that ‘it is hard to conceive how nature 
could have supported the exhaustion and the strain,” and the 
Spectator, ‘* How the armies on either side endured the inevit- 
able fatigue of so protracted a contest is almost inconceivable.” 
Well, the solution of the question is so very simple that I wonder 
it has not occurred to some of you. It is to be found in that 
marked moral and pliysical degeneracy of the English race in this 
country which for so many years has been the theme cf so many 
British writers. Or perhaps the difficulty may be solved as I 
heard a gentleman wearing Her Majesty’s uniform solve that of 
the conflicting accounts of the battle fuught and won by General 
Grant at Shiloh. He ‘didn’t believe either story, but believed 
that both sides ran away, as the d—d Yankees always did.” 

The nomination of Mr. Lincoln for the next Presidental term 
by the Union Convention at Baltimore surprised no one, although 
the most strenuous and untiring efforts were made to prevent 
it ‘The unanimity of the nomination was nevertheless remark- 
able. Every State gave its full vote for Mr. Lincoln, except one, 
Missouri, which named General Grant, only, however, to with- 
draw his name afterwards, and make Mr. Lincoln’s nomination 
absolutely unanimous, not in mere compliment, but in fact. It 
would seem that his re-election is certain, and it is not improb- 
able that he will receive the largest vote given in the Free States 
this many a year. But the hostility to him among the Copper- 
heads, among some honest petrified Democrats, and among the 
Radicals who have nominated General Fremont, is so intense as 


“ a 
while “the lamented Brooks ” beat Charles Sumner senseless on 
the floor of the Senate Chamber. The Richmond paper adds -— 
“ He was a fit type and model of the Palmetto State.” 


7 A YAanxer, 
Fine Arts. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Fourtn Norice.] 
Portrair painters labour under one serious disadvautage more 
than their brethren. They do not choose their own subjects, 
The only choice is one exercised with often but little judgment by 
the subject on the artist. ‘The artist has his task set, and “for a 
consideration” does the work. ‘The natural result follows: 
portraits are, for the most part, exceedingly bad pictures, 
Painted without zest by the artist, they are flavourless and unin. 
teresting to the spectator. A ‘“ likeness” is probably produced 
(for which a photographer might have done as well), but no char. 
acter is expressed, and the painter subsides into the manufacturer 
of complacent nonentities and fashionable millinery, a flatterer of 
features and an annihilator of individuality. Mr. Boxall’s portrait 
of his friend Gibson, the sculptor (54), is in every way an exception 
to these remarks. But it may be said that with such a subject suc- 
cess to a true artist was in some sort secure. ‘True artists, however, 
are scarce, and probably none living but Mr. Boxall cou!d have go 
modelled the tine brow and rendered the full import of that keen re- 
flective eye and sensitive haud,—the hand that with delicate percep- 
tion of character is exhibited nervously alive to the quick thought, 
Still it need not be denied that the artist was fortunate in his 
subject. But put him on an equality in this respect with others, 
and he still asserts a clear superiority. His portrait of Mr. Sadler 
(113) in gown of aldermanic scarlet and fur has no help from 
special refinement or elevated nobility of feature; but the air of 
sober and serious sense and complete freedom from affectation give 
a dignity to the civic magistrate more likely to breed respect for 
municipal magnates than the more elaborately painted portrait of 
the Mayor of Newcastle (38), who is exhibited by Mr. Wells also 
in red robes, and with other insignia of office. There is much 
careful work in the picture, but the expression is better suited to 
the tavern than to the council-chamber ; and the colouring of the 
robes, from which so much might have been gained, is crude and 
positively disagreeable. Compare Mr. Boxall’s treatment of simi- 
lar materials. Mr. J. P. Knight sends some spirited heads, par- 
ticularly that of General Cabrera (46), but they are generally too 
startling and caricatured. ‘There is greater sobriety in the heads 
of Sir W. Gordon. ‘These, however monotonous and matter-of- 
fact, are generally at least manly ; witness, for example, the por- 
trait of Sir A. Morrison (311), and in the present condition of 








portrait painting Sir W. Gordon’s place will not easily be filled. 





to be a common bond between them which may possibly even | 


Mr. Sandys is the most promising and original of younger English 


uvite them to work together for Mr. Lincoln’s defeat. ‘here are | Portrait painters. It is a point in his favour that he does not con- 
not a few Democrats who are opposed to this war, opposed to the | fine himself to portrait painting alone, he is all the more likely to 


abolition, and even to the restriction of slavery, and bitterly 
opposed to Mr. Lincoln from sheer prejudice, blind and inveter- 
ate. They are not Copperheads or traitors, but merely “ old 
fogies.” (Do you know that slang, or is it, like the fight- 
ing and marching above mentioned, an incomprehensible 
‘“* Americanism ?”’) 
gentleman of this class, whose name if I should mention it | 
would be read with respect by every British reader, who told me 
that he would vote for Fremont,—Fremont whom he hitherto has 
looked upon with horror,—if he thought that he could thereby 
help to defeat Mr. Lincoln. The democratic politicians have 
not lost all hope of nominating Grant on the coming 4th of 
July, when their Convention will be held at Chicago. 
no knowing in these times what a month may bring forth, but I 
have trustworthy information that General Grant has written a 
letter, to be produced if there should be occasion for it, which will 
make it as impossible for the pro-slavery Democrats or the peace 


r 


This question of costume is certainly a puzzle for portrait painters ; 





men to vote for him as it would be for them to vote for Mr. Lincoln. | millinery is in truth not well painted. 
Rankley’s little picture (168) is better than anything of the kind 


The Union platform is briefly the absolute integrity of the | 


Republic, the absolute freedom of all its inhabitants, no terms that Messrs. Grant, Weigall, and Buckner have done. 
| pleasing portrait of Lady Mary Fox, by M. Baccani, monstrosity 


with rebels but unconditional surrender. 


A Colonel Lawrence M. Keitt, of the insurgent army, was | of costume is skilfully subdued. 


I met a friend the other day, an old | fashionable slip-slop. 
much in the * Book-of-Beauty” style; and in his portrait of the 


| Princess of Wales (50) the more carefully studied head is almost 
lost in the uninteresting expanse of canvass that is required to 
contain the meaningless breadths of H.R.H.’s skirts. 
skirts deserved the name of drapery, room might well have been 
given them; but unfortunately nothing like the natural folds of 
There is| drapery proper can be expected in a dress that rides upon a bell- 
shaped edifice built up of a system of regularly diminishing hoops. 


escape the common faults and mannerisms of his brethren. His 
portrait of an old lady (546) is really astonishing for the extreme 
minuteness of detail set down without sacrifice of character or 
individuality in the head. Mr. H. Weigall, another of our 
younger men, is in danger of being absorbed into the slough of 


His slighter sketches (348 and 381) are too 


If these 


but there is no need, one would think, to draw attention so 
pointedly to the worst errors of modern millinery. 


Moreover, the 
The muslin frock in Mr. 


In the 


But how such a production as 


killed last week before Richmond. Entirely unknown to you, | (188) came to be admitted at all passes the wit of man to imagine. 


I suppose, he was notorious here. The Richmond Examiner, 
noticing his death, says :—‘ Colonel Keitt will be remembered 
‘in the old Congress of 1857-8 as the colleague of the lamented 


And remembering how often size is given as an excuse for rejecting 
pictures, one is astonished to see Mr. Grant’s immense canvass (162) 
finding room to exhibit its impudent face; or rather one would 


Preston Brooks.” This eulogy brings to mind that it was Keitt | be astonished, but for the recollection that works by R A.’s. are 
who stood by armed with a revolver to prevent any interference | ptivileged, and escape the scrutiny to which all others are 
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subjected. No matter how bad their pictures, it is their right to 
have them admitted, and to occupy the best places. How bad 
they can be this exhibition furnishes very full evidence. Let any 
one turn to the catalogue and take for examples Nos. 41, 149, 150, 
971, 394, 451, and the lot of which No. 28 stands first in numerical 
order. 

But the Academy system has a worse fault than this. In the 
course of their last year’s inquiries the Royal Commissioners 
pressed upon the Royal Academy witnesses a statement made by 
their former President, Sir M. A. Shee, with reference to this very 
subject of rejecting or arranging the pictures. “It is among 
those,” he said*, ‘“‘on whom the privilege of office confers the 
power of choice that this evil effect is sometimes most strikingly 
apparent. ‘To have the interests of our rivals in our hands, and 
hold the means to injure or serve, affords an opportunity which 
generosity will accept for its honour, selfishness for its advantage, 
and malevolence will seiz: for its gratification.” Sir Martin, of 
course, knew that artists were not angels any more than other 
men, and might perhaps, if he had chosen, have supported his 
position by specific evidence. The evidence which the Com- 
missioners shrewdly suspected to exist, but which they failed to 
extract by cross-examination of their unwilling witnesses, has since 
been supplied by Mr. Partridgef, who curiously enough was 
ignorant of the existence of the Commission till after its report 
was published, and has now written a pamphlet detailing the per- 
secution of which the “malevolence” of a R.A made him 
the object. Mr. Partridge is a painter of considerable merit, and 
the good qualities of his pictures were for some time fairly recog - 
nized by councils and hanging committees. Suddenly the wind 
shifted, his pictures were rejected, or hung out of sight, and his 
prospect of election to the degree of associate, before promising, be- 
came suddenly overcast. The change was palpably unjust, and some 
of his friends within the pale asked him (and mark the admission 
thus made regarding the motives that actuate the class), ‘‘ If he had 
any enemy in the Academy to account for the injustice” (p. 11). 
That he had such an enemy soon appeared. ‘The name is not 
given, but it comes out that Mr. —— was a painter of animals 
and of ‘‘ equestrian portraits” (p. 20), but (need it be added?) 
not Landseer (p. 8). Mr. —— had painted for Mr. S. Majori- 
banks the portrait of a friend on horseback. The portrait did not 
please Mr. M., and at his ‘ earnest solicitation” (p. 20) Partridge 
consented to retouch it. Now this was undoubtedly a grave 
That one artist should alter the picture of another 
without his leave is not justifiable. And Mr. Majoribanks’s idea of 
his position towards artists is quite indefensible. ‘J know not,” 
he writes to Mr. P., p. 20, “what the forms of your profession 
are, but I should think it hard indeed if, having paid for a picture, 
I was obliged to put up with an indifferent likeness of a friend be- 
cause, in the first instance, I had employed an artist who could 
not paint a man so well as he could a horse, a dog, or a cow.” No 
wonder that with such rude notions among “employers ” it is 
hard to procure for artists a just measure of copyright from Par- 
liament. But to proceed. Mr. was quite entitled to feel 
hurt, and to have an apology ; but he was not entitled to spread 
the groundless report that (p. 13), “with the deliberate intention 
of injuring his reputation in the eyes of his employers, Mr. 
Partridge found fault to them with a likeness which previously 
they had considered perfect, and which he himself held to be the 
best he had ever painted,” and that Mr. Partridge had “ volunteered 
his services to paint upon the picture.” ‘These imputations were 
made again and again, and even after a full explanation of the real 
facts from Mr. Majoribanks (13), repeated by Mr. — in the 
Academy, expressly in order to procure the rejection of Mr. P.’s 
picture from the walls of the exhibition, and his name 
from the list of Associates (12, 24). In this object he was but 
too successful (24), and Mr. Partridge was driven at length to 
seek protection from the President, The courtly Sir Martin, more 
anxious to make things comfortable in the Trafalgar Square Club 
than to get justicedone to an outsider, recommended an apology,—an 
apology by Mr. P. to Mr. , who had already taken his revenge 
so mercilessly into his own hands, ‘This, however, (represented as a 
necessary preliminary to redress,) was done by Mr. Partridge, and 
Mr. was pleased to write word that “ he was perfectly satis- 
fied.” And Mr. being satisfied, so was Sir Martin; for there 
he left Mr. Partridge in the lurch. ‘ Malevolence” had its 
way, and the man who had been rebuked by Sir D. Wilkie 
(p. 12) for ‘‘ allowing his private enmities and vindictive feel- 
ings to interfere with his duties as a hanger,” eventually 




















* In the “* Elements of Art.” 
+ “On the Constitution and Management of the Royal Academy.” Bell and 
Daldy. pp. 31. 





drove Mr. Partridge out of the exhibition-room. It is unfor- 
tunate that the Commissioners were not in possession of these 
facts before they made their report. ‘lheir suggestions for neutra- 
lizing the effects of professional narrowness and jealousy would 
have been greatly fortified. Even now it may be hoped the 
evidence is not too late to meet the contemptuous rejection by the 
Academy of the proposition to admit lay members to the manage- 
ment. Clear it is that a system which allows the possibility of an 
irresponsible individual barring an artist from his just professional 
claims in order to gratify private malevolence ought not to be 
tolerated. Some change is needed, and the only reasonable 
proposal that has been made besides that suggested by the Com- 
missioners is to give to the general body of exhibitors the right to 
elect a large number of associates who shall share in the general 
deliberations and decisions of the Academy. Nepotism and_par- 
tiality would thus, in all probability, be rendered more difficult, 
and meanness like Mr. ’s be made powerless, 

A few words about the sculpture. ‘That it does not draw is 
clear, and that there is very good reason for it is hardly less so. 
The things exhibited are for the most part bad, and the arrange- 
ment worse. This among other bad qualities is sensational, 
bringing into prominent place and into the best light objects 
that are likely to catch the popular eye and hit the taste of 
the British snob,—-statues and busts, that is, of “ high mighti- 
nesses ;"’ and putting away in the background what has only its 
real artistic merits to recommend it. ‘Lhe best statue here is M. 
Portevin’s “ Boy Playing Marbles” (878) : but being only a poor little 
gamin, with no clothes to speak of, he stands in a twilight of 
shadow cast by a pyramid of aristocratic but very indifferent busts, 
and narrowly escapes being entirely overlooked. Yet he is worth 
looking at, very like a boy in expression, natural in attitude, and 
admirably modelled ; and the decision and delicacy of the execu- 
tion (in marble) are quite masterly. Mr. MacDowell’s bust of a 
youth (898) is a very capital head of a studious schoolboy, recalling 
not a little the expression of Sir J. Reynold’s well-known school- 
boy with book under his arm. ‘There is a striking bust in. plaster 
by Mr. Woolner of Mr. Combe (1024), the best of all the portrait 
busts. It is surprising that he should still be alone in putting any 
work into the hair. Baron Marochetti’s “ Dr. Blackwood” (‘1 1) has 
individuality, aud Mr. Weekes’s *‘ Mr. Whitbread” (900) largeness 
of line and treatment. 

Let an accidental omission be here supplied, namely, a word of 
warm praise for Mr. Huggins’s admirably drawn lioness aud cubs 
(687) V. 


/* 





BOOKS. 
—_+>——__ 

MATTIE: A STRAY.* 
Tue author of these books is really great in matter of fact. He 
chooses a new field, and does all that wide and acute observation 
and real fidelity to the probabilities of life can do in it, exceed- 
ingly well. But he awakens an interest that he scarcely satisfies. 
His imagination does not carry him with any force into the in- 
terior of his characters, and there is a deficiency therefore in 
impetus, and a difficulty in eking out the story to the three- 
volume length. From this results a capricious hither-and- 
thitherness in the feelings of the young people whose destinies 
he is dealing with which somewhat spoils the book as a work of 
art. They cross loves and back again almost as though they 
were going through the figure of a sentimental quadrille, only to 
prolong the story, with a rather irritating effect on the mind of 
the reader. But there is great ability in the early part of the 
book, and at intervals indeed throughout it. 

Our author indeed paints far better the typical manners of 
classes,—in this book of thieves, vagrants, small shopkeepers, 
Wesleyan lay ministers, and so forth,—than he does the effervesc- 
ing stages in individual character in which be wishes to draw his 
heroes and heroines during the exciting stages of their lives 
Here his imagination does not sufficiently aid his great observing 
power; but when he has got a subject thoroughly steeped, as it 
were, in any one narrow phase of life, only a few of our novelists 
draw it better. Such a one is the small stationer in Suffolk Street, 
Old Kent Road, Mr. Wesden, the heroine’s father. It is not a 
great work of art perhaps to draw him to the life, but it is nearly 
impossible to conceive him,—what there is of him, that is, for he is 
essentially a contracted being,—better painted. The dryness and 
leanness of his character does not spring from the bigoted or opi- 
nionated, but wholly from the tolerant kind of limitation. 1t simply 
consists in his having, and preferring to have, one single point of 


* Mattie: a Stray. By the author of “ Owen: a Wail,” “No Chureh,” &o. Three 
vols, London: Hurst and Blackett. 
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sight,—his small business,—always before him, and in being | able than because it is more refined,—is equally good. But 
unable rather than unwilling to take in any object which lies} when she begins to rise, the acute intensity of her character 


beyond that natural perspective. He evidently feels himself in- 
competent to advise even his daughter (to whom he is de- 
voted) in her love-affairs, looking upon them as a difficult, com- 
plex, and alien subject of thought, which his intellect is too stiff, 
too rheumatic, as it were, to attempt to grasp. When any one 
surprises or puzzles him, he collects his thoughts by staring 
silently at vacancy just over the head of the person who has 


ceases to be well individualized though the author tries to pre. 
serve it. We begin to lose Mattie the Stray in the ordinary 
devoted young lady. No doubt it would be difficult to stamp 
the impression of the old life on one who had risen fairly out of 
it. But somo attempt of this kind ought to have been made, 
especially in her relation to the brusque but clever and well. 
descended young man with whom she falls in love, Mr. Sidney 


startled him,—too embarrassed and, probably, too conscious of | Hinchford. She occasionally reminds us in words indeed that she 


feeling vacant-minded, to meet the gaze of another, but too wistful 
to look down. Altogether Mr. Wesden is a most life-like draw- 
ing from tame and almost dumb life. And the restless irrita- 
bility which besets him when he endeavours to retire from 
business, and so nearly fails, —when the one point of sight which 
has bounded his vision for so long begins to fade away in the dis- 
tance, so that he loses his bearings for everything,—is painted 
with no common skill. An equally good figure, which will seem 
more striking to many, though we doubt whether it is so subtly 
conceived, is that of Mr. Gray, the Wesleyan itinerant preacher, 
—and lithographer when off duty. It is a picture ofa really good 
man who has been converted from intemperate habits by his new 
faith, which, like a sort of elastic wire-spring, is always going off 
inside him with a little hard dry rattle. This is the kind of man, 
—and yet the reader gets sincerely attached to him before the 
close :— 

“* Good evening, Sir,’ said Maurice. ‘ Mr. Gray, I presume ?'—‘ We 
have met before, Sir—my name is Gray.’—‘ Really! —I do not re- 
member ’—' Possibly not, Sir; there are many unpleasant remi- 
niscences we are always glad to escape from,’ said Mr. Gray. ‘I am 
connected with one. You and I met on the platform of the Ashford 
railway station, one winter’s night, when Miss Wesden claimed my pro- 
tection from a snare that had been laid for her..—‘ Oh !’—Maurice had 
dropped into a hornet’s nest. Whom next was he to confront before 
his cousin Sidney came upon the scene ?—from whom else was he to 
hear a sharp criticism on those actions of the past which no one re- 
gretted more than he. Luck was against him that night.—‘ You re- 
member me ?’ said Mr. Gray. ‘Before the train parted I gave youa 
little counsel for your future course in life—a warning as to whither 
a persistence in your evil habits would lead you—you remember ?’— 
‘Oh! yes—I remember..—‘ Have you taken that warning to heart ?— 
I fear not. Have you been any wiser, better, or more honest from that 
day ?—I fear not. Have you not rather proceeded on your evil course, 
despising the preaching of good men, the warning of God’s Word, and 
gone on, on—down, down, without a thought of the day when all your 
actions in this life would have to be accounted for ?’—Bang came Mr. 
Gray’s hard hand on the counter, startling Maurice Hinchford's nerves 
somewhat, and causing innumerable articles in the glass cases thereon 
to jump spasmodically with the shock.—‘I—’ began Maurice.—‘ Don’t 
interrupt me, Sir—I will not be interrupted !—you have come hither of 
your own free will, seeking us out, and fearing not the evidence of our 
displeasure, and now, Sir, you must hear what is wrong in your acts, and 
what will be good for your soul. Do you know, oh sinner! that that 
soul is in deadly peril?’ —‘I know— — ‘Sir, I will not be inter- 
rupted?’ cried Mr. Gray again; ‘I am not accustomed to be inter- 
rupted when I am endeavouring to awaken a hardened conscience to a 
sense of its condition, and I will not be now. And I call upon you at 
this time—now is the accepted time, Sir, now is the day of salvation—to 
amend, amend, amend! You have been a spendthrift, profligate, 
everything that is bad; you have studied yourself in every action of 
life, and neglected the common duties due to your neighbour as well as 
to your Maker. You have gone on smiling in your sinful course, 
heeding not the outcry of religious men against your hideous career, 
recking not of the abyss into which you must plunge, and on the brink 
of which, you—a man, with an immortal soul committed to your 
charge—are standing now! One step more, perhaps, one wilful step 
forward, and you are lost for ever. Lost !’ he shouted, with the frenzy 
of a fanatic, as well as the vehemence of a good man carried away by 
his subject ; and the shrill ery made the glasses round the gas lamps 
ring again, and vibrated unpleasantly through Maurice’s system. This 
‘was becoming unendurable. . .. - «© 2 5 6 «© © © wp we 
Maurice made one feeble effort at resistance.—‘ Look here, old fellow— 
if you'll let me off—Ill—I'll build a tabernacle,’ he burst forth; and 
again that terrible ‘ Sir, I will not be interrupted!’ stopped all further 
intrusion upon the subject of discourse. Mr. Gray was delighted with 
that subject, with that listener—one of the finest specimens of iniquity 
he had encountered for many years !—and he did not think of stopping 
yet awhile. Where was the hurry?—time, although valuable, could 
not be better spent than on that occasion—his heart was in the task he 
had set himself, and he would do his very best!” 


This sort of hard, defined, limited and yet not wholly leathery 
man, our author delineates best of all. 

With his hero and heroines, mostly because they are so, he is 
more at fault. Nothing can be better than Mattie while she 
remains a Stray, and even shortly after she is attached to the 
Wesden family. The keen, inquisitive, eager, earnestly restrained 
unscrupulousness of the little vagrant, who is always anxious to 
avoid falling into a “ reglar,”—that is, a professional thief,—and 
who yet with her eyes open commits a theft just now and thenina 
hard season, as a justifiable act of self-protection, could not be better 
given. And the great longing with which she looks upwards to 





had all the ignominious origin of a Stray to burden her. But she 
never seems to have any of that almost universal but curiously 
exaggerated sense of an infinite gulf between her and her lover 
which the slightest difference in social refinement, however 
superficial the symptoms, seems to produce on the imagination of 
girls who love above themselves, Admirable as is the early sketch 
of Mattie, wethink she falls off steadily as we go on. Nor is theother 
heroine of any great interest. The common-place weakness and 
vanity of her character are very well inlaid into her common-place 
amiability and affectionateness, and there is somethingcoherentand 
living about the picture to the last. Sill it is not one of an 
impressive kind, and we are sorry to say that the rather long. 
winded narrative of her changes of feeling wearies us. The tale 
is awkwardly spun out; and by far its greatest artistic merits,— 
after the opening book, in which Mattie rises out of the class of 
Strays,—consist in the picture of the two elderly dry-minded 
gentlemen, the stationer and the Wesleyan preacher, not in the 
romantic part of the work. 


CAROLINE MATILDA OF ZELL.* 

Carorine Matitpa, daughter of Frederick Prince of Wales, and 
sister of George III., Queen Consort of Denmark, and for years 
virtual Sovereign of her adopted couutry, died an exile in 
Hanover, having been divorced from her husband on a charge of 
adultery with her physician, and only rescued from imprisonment 
by a menace of war from Great Britain, The strange reverse of 
fortune, the romantic incidents connected with the rise of her 
supposed paramour, and the very general belief in her innocence, 
have all tended to surround the memory of the Danish Queen 
with that kind of romance which belongs to the history of injured 
or unlucky Princes. Of late days the tendency of most writers 
who have touched the subject has been to throw doubt upon the 
absolute innocence of the unhappy lady, but Sir Lascelles 
Wraxall believes he can re-establish the older faith, and prove’ 
that she was the victim of a political conspiracy instead of a mis- 
placed love. His opportunities for the task have been unusually 
favourable, vast quantities of new materials having been placed at 
his disposal. The Government of Copenhagen has allowed him to 
examine the privy archives, including the unpublished reports 
of the judges, the Prince of Augustenburg lent him the 
“ Memoires de mon Temps,” written by the Landgrave Charles 
of Hesse Cassel, he has seen the “ Memoirs of Reverdil, Secre- 
tary to Christian VII.,” and has had of course access to the 
private papers of his own grandfather Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
who was for some time in close relation with the Queen of 
Denmark. Out of them all he has constructed a memoir a little 
too lengthy and encumbered with documents, but readable, 

picturesque, full of anecdote, and with that faintest flavour 

of scandal which memoir-readers love. No book has been 

published this year likely to bo in greater demand with libraries, 

and though we question the justice of his conclusion, we cannot 

deny that he has stated both sides with a commendable degree of 
fairness. ‘The author's case is, that Caroline Matilda was a woman 

of high spirit but thorough chastity, who made a political con- 

fidant of her physican Struensee, and who offended a powerful 

Danish party, which, as the easiest mode of getting rid of her, 

trumped up a charge of illicit intercourse with her favourite. 

Our case is, that the Princess was a woman good tempered, 

shrewd, and amiable, but bred in a bad school, and of exception- 

ally coarse manners, who, finding herself the friendless wife of a 
lunatic debauchee, fell back for advice and assistance on her physi- 
cian, raised him to the first station in the kingdom, and in despair of 
any honest affection sacrificed herself to him, and was crushed 
by a party who, caring nothing about her immorality used it 
to effect a serious political change. We will endeavour to state 

the facts as fairly as Sir Lascelles Wraxall has done. 

The Princess Caroline Matilda was born July 11, 1751, and 

at fifteen, when she was married to her cousin, Prince Christian 

of Denmark, was considered fair for a princess, with good com- 








* Lifeand Times of Caroline Matilda, By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. London W 
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plesion, hair nearly as white as silver, large light blue eyes, 
“ ips, particularly the under lip, full and pouting,” teeth white 
and regular, in short, a comely German girl, with no indisposition 
to merriment, and a considerable distaste for etiquette, telling 
her sister, the Princess of Brunswick, that all that could be “ ex- 
pected in a Court was to diversify Pennui.” She did not like the 
marriage much, but remarked to her aunt sensibly enough that“ As 
my scruples will not in the least avail, I shall do my best,” and 
on 1st October, 1766, was married, the Duke of York standing 
proxy, and the nation voting a portion of 100,0007. Her hus- 
band, Christian VII., was even when she married hi'n little better 
than a lunatic, aman not wholly devoid of capacity but of delicate 
health, and with “ the morals of amoukey.” His step-mother had 
tried to kill him, his tutor had beaten him till he foamed at the lips, 
and used to pinch him in church to keep him attentive, he had 
from his early years a passion for making himself “ hard,” he had 
been brought up so strictly that he hated all things men rever- 
ence, and he was licentious t» the verge of insanity, till his ex- 
cesses even offended the coarse people over whom he ruled. 
With such a man the Princess was not likely to be happy, and 
her very first letter to her brother is a fierce, almost a brutal 
satire on the German kinglings, the Danes whose “ harsh dia- 
lect” she ‘ should not attempt to learn,” the courtiers who “ do 
not look like gentlemen,”’ and the women who stood “ inanimat 
like the wax figures in Westminster Abbey.” ‘The King 
did not like her, the dislike being increased by an af- 
fected coldness which she put on in order to win him, 
he formed a connection with a common prostitute of 
the capital known as “ Katharine of the beautiful feet,” and 
actually turned ‘ Mohock,” breaking into inns, fighting 
watchmen, and then when attacked pleading his Royal character. 
Attended by this woman dressed as a man, and two valets, he 
used to break into the houses of ill-fa:ne in Copenhagen and drive 
out the women, soldiers marching behind to sez that the populace 
did not resent. In fact the man was insane, and Denmark 
almost on the verge of ruin, manners unconscionably demoralized, 
and the Ministers dishonest agents of foreign Powers, when John 
Frederick Struensee, physician of Altona, was appointed Surgeon 
in Ordinary. This man, a handsome native of Halle, was a free- 
thinker of great ability but loose manners, who had as surgeon 
acquired the King’s confidence, and in the same capacity per- 
suaded the Queen, who was dying of ennui and mortification, thit 
she only wanted horse exercise. She took it, riding on horseback 
dressed in men’s clothes, with calves revealing her sex, and ‘‘a belt 
which cut her in two,” and shortly after appointed Struensee her 
Cabinet Secretary, rode with him, drove with him, walked with him, 
and trusted him implicitly. So complete was his power that the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel records the following scene :—* The 
King’s dinner was dull. The Queen afterwards played at quinze. 
I was placed on her right, Struensee on her left; Brandt, a new 
arrival, and Warnstedt, a chamberlain, completed the party. I 
hardly like to describe Struensee’s behaviour and the remarks he 
openly dared address to the Queen while leaning his arm on the 
table, close to her. * Well, why don’t you play? Can't you hear ?’ 
(Nun, spielen Sie doch, haben Sie nicht gehért?) I confess my 
heart was broken to see this Princess, endowed with so much 
sense and good qualities, fallen to such a point, and into such 
bad hands.” Swaying the Queen thus absolutely, he also 
ruled the King, who had just appointed his dog a State Coun- 
cillor, and insisted on his four-footed favourite drawing the full 
salary, and upsetting the Premier, Count Bernstorff, he com- 
menced a reform in the institutions of the kingdom. He restricted 
the multiplicity of titles, abolished the censorship, reduced the 
number of departments, instituted colleges of administration to 
submit plans to tho Kiag, declared all citizens equal before 
the law, abolished torture, and completely reformed the finances. 
In short, he tried to govern like a civilized being instead of like a 
German noble,—but he was too rapid in his work. His rise had 
excited envy, his reforms irritated the nobles without conciliating 
the people, the press which he had freed turned against him, 
the Queen Dowager, an able but hard woman, headed the 
malcontents, and at last a party was formed which resolved to 
make a change, and make it by destroying the Queen. Sho was 
giving ample opportuaity, her apparent intimacy with Struensee 
continued, she had a Court of women of notorious characters, 
attended masquerades, affronted the Danish clergy by her con- 
tempt of the Sunday, and allowed stories to circulate about her 
which ended in pictures of herself and Struensee in indecent 
positions being sold in every print-shop in Denmark. 

We have no space to describe the intrigues by which the plotters 





attained their end. Suffice it to svy that mutinies in the fleet and 


the Guards enabled the conspirators to organize a plan, extort an 
order from the King, aud arrest Struensee, Brandt (his ally in the 
Ministry), and Caroline Matilda, who was seized half-naked by 
armed soldiers, with whom she engaged in a personal struggle. 
After his arrest Struensee’s firmness gave way, he confessed his 
intimacy with the Queen, adding details of the most disgusting 
kind, and died without recalling it. The Queen was immediately 
brought to trial, and in the hope of saving Struensee’s life signed 
the confession which he had made as true. Her ladies testified 
to improprieties of all kinds and Struensee’s friends declared 
that he had avowed the intrigue. To oppose this mass of 
evidence Sir Lascelles Wraxall has so fir as we can perceive 
nothing to o)pose except the facts that Struensee was the 
Queen's physician, that the Queen adhered on her dying bed to her 
declarations of innocence, that the Court which tried the cause was 
prejudiced by political passion, and that the King did not come into 
court with clean hands. All that is true, but it does not suflice to 
rebut the very strong presumptions raised against the Queen by her 
habitual demeanour, and by her signature of Struensee’s confession.. 
Ifshe spoke the trath cadit quexstio ; if she lied how deep must have 
been her love for the man for whom she could tius falsely 
sacrifice her honour. ‘That the Queen was in a position of 
tremendous difficulty and temptation Sir Lascelles Wraxall has 
sufficiently proved, nor are we disposed to bear hardly on a poor 
girl so situated, so mated, compelled to find a counsellor even in 
the interest of the kingdom, and finding one so able and so 
presuming as Struensee. The degree of the Queen’s guilt is, 
however, a very different thing from the mere fact of it. 

The rest of the story is soon told. Struensee was executed on 
a charge of treason, not by any means proved, and Caroline 
Matilda, saved from imprisonment by the menaces of George IIL, 
lived the rest of her life at Zell, in Hanover, maintained by a 
pension of 8,000/. a year allowed from his privy purse. Iler life 
at Zell seems to have been entirely irreproachable. 





ARISTOTLE.* 

Mr. Luwes’s writings are too well known to the majority of Eng- 
lish readers to require meytion on our part, but we must notice by 
the way how gradually, how naturally, and how well the whole 
train of his antecedent studies has fitted Mr. Lewes to undertake 
his new work now before us upon Aristotle's scientific writings. 
Mr. Lowes’s first literary effort, the “ Biographical History of 
Philosophy,” published many years ago, and considerably 
patronized, though under a half-protest, by great University dons, 
was, though an original, not unquestionably a profound, book. 
But it had two important effects. It threw a new and popular 
-——a living light upon ancient speculations. The old philoso- 
phers were dragged good-humouredly into the middle of the 
modern crowd of readers, and nakedly exhibited puzzling 
over common riddles just as we might puzzle over them our- 
selves now. No wonder the dons were half-puzzled! The book 
fell like a rocket full in the middle of their symbolical caps and 
gowns, and exploded in mid dust of all their academic sanctities. 
The other consequence was, that of laying the foundation of a 
settled habit in the author of looking at ancient thought in 
its relation to modern knowledge. The “Life of Goethe,” a 
work at once solid, popular, and elegant, was the first instalment 
of Mr. Lewes’s maturer and more substantial labours. Nor would 
it be possible, we think, to have chosen a subject more directly 
favourable to his line of speculation. His subsequent works, 
‘“¢ Studies in Animal Life,” the * Physiology of Common Life,’” 
and others, have been so many additional preparations for @ 
work on the scientific writings of Aristotle, which even as it stands 
is a valuable and beautiful contribution to English literature, 
and a tribute to the new spirit of scientific criticism which is 
at length breathing renewed life into English scholarship, 
palsied by too long academic seclusion from the world. 

If there are English scholars still who think, with Hegel and 
Sir William Hamilton, that Aristotle had a profound and acecu- 
rate insight into physical science, they will hardly retain their 
opinion after a careful perusal of Mr. Lewes’s new work on Aris- 
totle’s scientific writings. On the other hand, we cannot too 
sincerely commend Mr. Lewes’s book to those who doubt whether 
the Greeks really were the originators of science strictly so 
called, that is to say, of that method and habit which, in the in- 
vestigation of truth, leaves out of view supernatural agencies, 
and deals one by one with “the causes of change inherent in things: 
themselves.” Mr. Lowes brings out the distinction between those 
two positions with force and clearness. The Greeks recognized 





* 4ristotle. A Chapter from the History of Science, including Analyses of Aristotle's 
Scientific Writings. By George Heury Lewes. London : Smith and Elder. 
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demonstration and methodized proof. They l:il the foundations | one demands illumination from al]. Not only are the movements 
of that method which in modern hands may be said to have | of the stars incomprehensible before the laws of mechanics are 
organized discovery. Of the modern discoveries themselves, | established, but even a fact so simple as the transit of a star 
except a small amount of mathematics and a few disjointed and | cannot be ascertained until after it has been illuminated by optics, 
elementary facts in natural history floating in a sea of errors, they | barology, and thermology. The position of a star has to be esti- 
had no inkling. There is nothing incompatible in this. Yet | mated with reference to the laws of aberration and refraction of 
those who set up and defend the claim of the ancient Greeks to | light, which in turn are affected by the laws of atmospheric 
the gratitude of scientific posterity too often think it necessary | density, which, again, depend on laws of temperature. The very 
to prove that the Greek philosophers foresaw all that we have | telescope with which the star is observed is itself the product of 
discovered, while those who oppose this extravagant tax upon | advanced science.” ‘To affirm that the Greeks wanted neithe r 
their belief are too apt, when they have convinced themselves | facis nor ideas is therefore manifestly equivocal. For the pur- 
that the Greeks had in fact not the faintest conception of modern | poses of science they wanted both ; that is, they wanted true facts 
physical law, to conclude that modern science therefore owes them | and true ideas. Such facts as they had seldom sufficed for their 
nothing. In truth the Greeks discovered the axe with which | inductions, and their deductions were seldom confronted with the 
after a lapse of twenty centuries all the modern timber has been | reality.” Not that the ancients never verified their facts or con- 
felled. clusions, but they rarely set about verification with a distinct 

But why did two thousand years elapse between the discoveiy | consciousness that such a process was an indispensable part of 
of the instrument and its final application? Partly because of | true investigation. 
the energetic revival and prolonged sway of that habit of mixing] If from this already too long yet necessarily condensed view 
theological with physical causes which the Greeks had begun to | of a discussion ranging over more than a hundred pages, each 
distrust. But how came the discoverers themselves, in the | of which contains matter enough for a separate article, we turn 
origin before the reaction set in, to make so little use of| to the actual opinions and knowledge of Aristotle on scientific 
the instrument they had discovered? Here Mr. Lewes breaks | @xtters, it is difficult to underrate the importance of the connected 
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a lance with Dr. Whewell. Dr. Whewell, who originally 
put the question, answered it by saying that it was because, 


though the Greeks were not wanting in facts nor deficient 


in ideas, “the Ideas were not distinct and appropriate to the 
Facts.” In other words, they collected facts, and they had 
ideas, but they did not put the right idea in the right place. Thus, 

ecording to Dr. Whewell, the reason of Aristotle’s failure in his 

ttempts at mechanical science is that he did not refer the facts to 
the appropriate idea, namely, force, the cause of motion, but to 
relations of space, and the like,—that is, he introduced geometrical 
instead of mechanical ideas. We are bound to say that in our 
opinion Mr. Lewes disposes of this view completely. He shows 
that in many cardinal instances the failure of the Aristotelians, 
for instance, to arrive at the truth could be referred neither to 
the “indistinctness” nor to the “in&ppropriateness” of their 
‘‘ideas.” Thus, when the orbit of the planets was held to be 


circular, and their motion uniform, the appropriate and distinct | 


ideas of space and time were as vividly present to the mind of 
Aristotle as they were to Kepler, when he held the orbit to be 
elliptical and the motion variable. The truth is, that although 
the ancients had ideas and facts, they had not all the ideas and 
all the facts they would have required to have constructed 
sciénce to the extent we now possess it. Mr. Lewes’s account 
of the causes of their failure is to our mind exhaustive and con- 
vincing. These causes were two,—a psychological and a historical 
cause. Psychologically they failed because, although they laid 
the foundations of all the elements of discovery, viz., observation, 
induction, and deduction, they neglected Verification. ‘Their 
intellectual energy was immense,—the spring-tide of European 
thought. They collected an incredible number of facts, but 
they were careless in verifying them, just as, and, having less 
experience, far more so than, men of science are in our own day, 
and they generalized hastily on these facts hastily collected. As 
an instance, “the ancients maintained that the velocity of a 
falling body is proportional to its weight.” This is an opinion 
naturally suggested by an unverified survey of the phenomena; 
and in those days no one thought of verifying what was primd 
Sacie plausible,—no one thought of ascertaining whether a heavy 
body really did fall more rapidly than a lighter body. The fact was 
assumed on the faith of such experiences as the fall of a stone and 
a feather, When Galileo denied the fact he was ridiculed by the 
Aristotelians. When he sought to bring it within the range of 
verification by dropping bodies of different weights from the 
leaning tower of Pisa, so powerful was the old prejudice that it 
was unshaken even by the simultaneous sound of these bodies 


ringing on the pavement. The Aristotelians, from having so | 


long neglected verification, had come to disbelieve in its teach- 


analysis of ancient knowledge now for the first time presented in 
a readable form to English readers. We will try very briefly to 
pass a few of the topics in review. Beginning with mechanics, 
the ancients conceived the indestructibility of matter (ex nihilo 
nihil fit), but not the indestructibility of force, which, with its 
j consequence, the ‘correlation of forces,” is strictly modern. 
Again, Aristotle had no clear conception of uniformity in nature. 
He thought that action and reaction are not always equal—that 
some motions are natural and some wnnatural, and that the 
celestial motions were regulated by peculiar laws. So also he 
failed to detect uniformity in animal life, as where he facilely 
concludes that some male animals have teats, others not, and 
that lions have only one cervical vertebra, although dogs have 
several. Again, his views of motion, on which he spent so much 
thought, were fundamentally wrong. Motion, he thought, was an 
“energy ” opposed to ‘rest. Of rest as equilibrium or tension 
he had no conception. He argued that in vacuo motion is im- 
possible, for ina void there can be no difference of place, and 
motion implies difference of place. ‘‘ Zn vacuo no body can have 
motion, unless it be carried and supported as in a chariot;” 
whereas projectiles move “either by reaction or by the motion 
of the moved air, which is more rapid than that of the natural ten- 
dency of the body to its proper place.” Again, he says, ‘‘ No one 
ean say why in vacuo a body once set in motion should ever stop.” 
From this remark it is clear that a glimpse of inertia did pass 
before Aristotle’s mind. It is almost affecting to think how such 
a momentous thought passed idly before so stupendous a mind 
more than two thousand years ago, as objects pass before the 
blinded man in blind man’s buff, close before his eyes, but he 
sees them not. It is also plain that he had a sort of idea 
of the resistance of the air; but he never dreamt apparently 
of connecting the two ideas together. Again, he believed 
that earth has absolute gravity, and fire absolute levity, that fire 
rose above, and swam over, the elements. He thought that up 
and down, right and left, are not relative, but positive, fixed by 
nature, and not simply relations to us—od pwévoy apis Gucs. 
| He knew that friction produces heat, and inferred that the light 
'and heat of the stars, which move in a circle, are due to their fric- 
| tion against the air, and air is nearer to fire. ‘ The stars move in 
| circles,”—and his corollary to this is that they are therefore 
| formed out of circles. Why? Because “everything necessarily 
| arises from that in which it is.’ Such an answer compared with 
modern science suggests the idea of a highly poetical and meta- 
physical child. Then the stars are spherical. Why? Because 
they are incapable of being self-moved. What has that to do 
with it? Nature does nothing in vain. Indeed! And then? 
| Nature must have given them the least moveable form,—and the 











ing! So much for the psychological cause. The other cause of | sphere is least moveable! . . . We might multiply such instances 
the failure of the ancients, which Mr. Lewes calls a historical | in physics indefinitely, but we must refer our readers to Mr, Lewes’s 
cause, lies in the condition of the knowledge at that period. The | book, and pass rapidly on to Aristotle’s notions of biology. It 
ancients, unlike the moderns, had “ no stored-up material to form | is on the extent of his survey, embracing the whole of the animal 
the basis of extensive discovery. . . . Science is a growth... .| kingdom, that his claim to the admiration of posterity must rest, 
From smail beginnings the advance is not simply one of addition, | and certainly itis difficult to speak too strongly of his gigantic 
but of new development,—a development rendered possible by the | achievements, nor is it possible perhaps to over-estimate the im- 
addition ; just as the addition of a new tissue raises the organism | pulse his example gave to future observation. But of his own ac- 
to a higher possibility of functional power. . . . No one who re- curacy, apart from mere extent of investigation, little can be said. 
flects on the actual condition ofany science will fail to notice the | Mr. Lewes says, ‘1 am persuaded that he never dissected, though 
complicated connection of all the sciences. The perfection of | he may have opened many, any one animal in the carefulsystematic 
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style necessary for more than a general acquaintance with the 
positions of the chief organs. He never followed the course of a 
yessel or anerve, never laid bare the origin or insertion of a muscle, 
never discriminated the component parts of organs, never made 
clear to himself the connection of organs into systems. Thus hehad 
a slight sense of the analogies, but none of the homologies of the 
skeleton. He never dreamt of comparing bone with bone, 
muscle with muscle, or nerve with nerve. fe did not know the 
existence of the musclos. 
nerves, of the nervous system nothing. He placed the seat of 
sensation in the heart, Because it was in the centre of the body— 
the Acropolis of the body. What, then. was the brain? ‘A 
moderator.’ Its coolness— for it is the coldest part of the body,’ 
serves to temper the great heat of the heart region. Hence it 
has no blood sent to it; only to the enveloping membranes is a 
small quantity sent in order to temper its coolness. Hence 
also bloodless animals have no brains, since their moderate heat 
requires no cooling.” Here, again, we could go on adding in- 
stances without end of deep, utter, and fundamental ignorance 
and misconception. But we shall ouly quote a word on classi- 
fication. ‘So far,” says Mr. Lewes, “so far from Aristotle 
having laid ‘the eternal bases’ upon which moderns have 
erected their classification, it does not appear that he ever 
attempted a special arrangement of the various groups o 
animals.” 
is forced on me by the reckless assertions of respected historians 
and critics. Except Dr. Whewell and Agassiz, I know no one 
who treats this topic of classification with any apparent solici- 
tude to state the simple truth.” A little before he says, “ Looked 
at historically, the ‘ History of Animals’ is stupendous ; looked 
at absolutely, it is no science at all.” 

Tosum up. The ancient Greeks first recognized and metho- 
dized proof. They feebly and fitfully practised induction. But 
as children without adequate experience they neglected verifi- 
cation, and very often accepted as true what was merely plausible. 
Of hypothesis in the strictly modern scientific sense they were 
ignorant. They lay too near to the days of polytheism to con- 
ceive clearly the uniformity of nature, and in the pursuit after 
individual causes they missed the perception of general law. The 
advent of the new method of mixing theology with science which 
retarded learning for two thousand years nevertheless paved the 
way, by the introduction of monotheiem, gradually for the habit of 
conceiving all the phenomena of nature as emanating from one 
source. The great obstacle was thus removed to the conception 
of the uniformity of nature, and when the philosophers again 
took up the thread of original and direct investigation much 
where Aristotle had left it, they had only to fight against the 
caste objections of the priesthood and the clerical lust of domi- 
nion. ‘There were no longer any hereditary and widely popular 
polytheistic tendencies of mind, the uniformity of nature had 
become the latent axiom, and the recognition of physical law was 
its natural fruit. 





THE IONIAN ISLANDS.* 
Attuoves “edited” is the word used on the title-page, it is ap- 
parently to Lord Kirkwall that their authorship must also be 
ascribed. That nobleman resided for four years in the Ionian 
Islands on the staffof Sir Henry Ward, and the opportunities 
which he then possessed for acquainting himse'f with all matters 
connected with the “Septinsular Republic” have been turned 
by him to good account in the present volumes. The modern 
history of the Ionian Islands has been said to be that of the Lords 
High Commissioners, and Lord Kirkwall has adopted this view of 
the matter so far as to devote one volume of his work to sketches 
of the ten administrations comprised under the British Pro- 
tectorate. The history of Venetian supremacy on the island, 
although its study is indispensable to all who wish to fully com- 
prehend the state to which four centuries of corrupt government 
as their political education has reduced the Lonian people, is 
scarcely within the scope of a work of this nature. Lord Kirk- 
wall, however, gives an able and concise sketch of the more im- 
portant features of Venetian government. Bad it unquestion- 
ably was, and though marked by all the faults of Venetian rule 
in their worst form, there are one or two points in which com- 
parison with English policy scarcely results in favour of the 
iatter. ‘The Venetian determination to supplant the Greek 
language by Italian, for example, is regarded with the most 
burning indignation by Greek patriots, but knowledge of Italian 





* Four Years in the Ionian Islands. ‘Their Political and Social Condition, with a 
History of the British Protectorate. Edited by Viscount Kirkwall, lately on the 
staff of Sir Henry Ward, Seventh Lord High Commissioner, Two vols, London: 


Chapman and Hall, 1864. 


He knew a little of two or three | 


Mr. Lewes immediately adds, “ Polemical discussion | 


opened to the Ionian youth military, administrative, and diplo- 
| matic careers, the absence of which advantages has been one of 
| the most marked features of English rule. Of the influence of 
| Venetian laws upon the Ionian character some idea may be 
gathered from the curious contrast presented by two entries in 
| the registers of the prison of Palma Nova. One person was con- 
demned to ten years’ imprisonment for ten murders, and another 
_ to twenty years for speaking ill of the local podesda or mayor. 
_ Paul Sarpi’s advice to the Venetian Senate as to the proper treat- 
ment of their Greek dependencies is well known, ‘Du pain et le 
baton, voild ce qu'il leur faut; gardons l’humanité pour une 
;meillure occasion.” The fact that numbers of Greeks 
constantly preferred voluntary exile to St. Petersburg or 
Constantinople is significant as to the nature of Venetian 
government, ‘The chaotic interval of French occupation 
and Russian and Turkish intrigue which followed continued 
until the capture of Corfu by the English in 1814 and the Euro- 
pean settlement at Vienna, and in 1816 Sir Thomas Maitland was 
appointed First Lord High Commissioner. He was a veteran of 
the old school, rough and even coarse in manners, and given to 
the convivial excess even to a greater extent than was customary 
in his day. He was an able man, and though he devoted much 
of his ability to the establishment of a despotism “far from 
being in accordance with the original provisions” of the Pro- 
tectorate, he swept away energetically many of the worst linger- 
ing abuses of Venetian Government, especially in the administra- 
tion of justice, and established a police system which at least 
| rendered assassination not quite such an every-day affair as it 
had formerly been. His lavish creation of salaried offices has been 
blamed, but it must be remembered that the object was good,— 
the more effectual repression of the universal official system of 
bribery and corruption, and also to provide to some extent a 
career in life for the educated youth of the islands. Had this latter 
idea been carried out in some more enlightened manner, much of 
the discontent that rendered the Protectorate so thankless a task 
would have been removed, together with the enforced idleness 
which engendered it. His successor was Sir Frederic Adam, an 
officer whose prominent faults were silly love of pomp and show, 
andan unworthy jealousy. Hecarried out many of his predecessor's 
improvements, however, and though his finance was dubious he de- 
voted large sums to two great and worthy objects, the construction 
of roads and aqueducts. It was during his tenure of office that 
Sir Charles Napier was appointed Resident at Cephalonia, and 
although, like all Napiers, a good master but a bad servant, the 
future conqueror of Scinde left his mark as the most able admin- 
istrator the islands had known. Of course Sir F. Adam was about 
the last man in the world for a Napier to get on with, and we 
should like to have heard more of the communications between 
the two on the subject of the latter’s mustachios, which Sir 
Frederic ordered him to shave, it not being in accordance with 
his martinet notions for an infantry officer to wear them. Lord 
Kirkwall relates a characteristic anecdote of Colonel Napier 
hearing the screams of an Ionian lady who was being beaten by 
her husband. He rushed in, soundly thrashed the astonished 
husband with his riding whip, and next morning sent an apology 
in the form of an offer of personal satisfaction. ‘le Ionian, though 
titled, thought the thrashing quite enough, and refused Nap‘er's 
polite offer. The administration of Lord Nugent, which sueceeded 
that of Sir Frederic Adam, is chiefly noticeable for the failure of 
his attempts to liberalize the institutions of the islands, and his 
consequent disappointment and resignation. Sir Howard Douglas, 
the Fourth Lord High Commissioner, was an able administrator, 
but hampered as a Tory in carrying out his policy by the Liberal 
Government which came into power after his appointment, just 
as his Liberal predecessor had been by a converse change in 
the home Government. After the brief residence of Mr. Mae- 
kenzie, the eventful rule of Lord Seaton commenced, and with 
it the series of disturbances, disorders, aud violent political 
animosities which ultimately led to our renunciation of the 
protectorate us a hopeless task. As thes? events come almost 
within the range of contemporary politics, we will not follow 
Lord Kirkwall through the remainder of his narrative, which is 
very clear, and,ou the whole, fair and moderate, and he gives many 
interesting details about Mr. Gladstone's mission, *‘ the unmis- 
takeable failure of one great genius sent out by another great 
genius.” Mr. Gladstone could not be brought to believe that 
even a great geuius must “live amongst a people, speak their 
language, and see them at unguarded moments,” before he could 
thoroughly comprehend their real political desires, much more 


their real national character. 
The second volume of Lord Kirkwali’s book consists of mere 
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discursive reflections on Ionian affairs, together with details of | State-salaried churches that the difficulty is greatest. Take the 
his four years’ residence in the -islands, and may at least claim | case of the Reformed or Calvinistic Church. Its supreme 








authority should traditionally reside in a synod. But the 


the distinction of impartiality in exposing the faults of both 
governors and governed most mercilessly. There seems no doubt 
that the Ionian Greeks are not a nice people on many points. 


| meeting of such a body (though one was attempted after 


| 


| '48) has not hitherto been authorized by Government. The 


Bombast and exaggeration in politics, murders and malignant | consequence is that the various local church authorities, hay. 
hatreds in private life, and a total inability to appreciate the | ing virtually no ecclesiastical superiors, do very much every 
value of truth in either, are not amiable qualities. Their | one that which is right in its own eyes, and that an ever. 
favourite means of revenge on the Engli-h, the desecration of | widening latitude of religious faith has hitherto prevailed, go 
their tombstones, is especially characteristic of the small malig- | much so that, as is asserted by the “ orthodox” in a recent 
nity of the people. During the troubles of 1849 an English Declaration to be presently referred to, not only the “divine and 
officer was actually murdered in cold blood by a party of | supernatural inspiration of the Holy Books, and their sovereign 
ruffians, and attention was directed to the corpse by a favourite | authority in religious matters,” but the ‘supernatural action of 


dog. A monument was erected to the victim by the English 
residenis, of which an effigy of the dog formed part. The 
breaking off of the dog's head on the tomb appeared to the 
Ionian mind the very beau ideal of noble animosity. But, on the 
other hand, Lord Kirkwall does not spare the defects of the 
English rule or the faults of individual officials. No one, we 
think, can read these volumes without being thoroughly con- 
vinced that, from whatever cause, or combination of causes, our 
rule had failed, and the alternative open to us was, as a Greek 


7” 


gentleman put to Lord Kirkwall, ‘to go away. 
There are many very amusing particulars about Ionian social 
life in the second volume. The following description of a Greek 
christening is a vast improvement on the “ inevitable marriage 
! 


rocession” which one is said to meet with in all books of 
| 


travel :— | 


“The proceedings were opened by a long exhortation by the priest | 
to the devil, who appears to be considered as especially present and | 
active on such occasions, Amongst other performances the dirty little 
boy who officiated as clerk squeaked out the Creed three times succes- 
sively with the most wonderful rapidity, The last twenty minutes of the 
ceremony were actively employed in torturing the baby. After various 
crossings and benedictions it was stripped naked, and carried in a cloth 
by the nurse. The priests then burnt a quantity of incense, and 
poured plenty of oil into a large iron caldron, previously half filled 
with tepid water. His reverence now seized the baby, and plunged it 
three times into the caldron. The shrieks and piteous moans of the 
victim may bo easily imagined. It was next laid, still naked, on its 
back; and the priest, with a piece of rag soaked in oil, crossed its face, 
breast, and stomach. After this it was turned on its face, and the same 
ceremonies performed on its back. It was now put into a cloth, which 
was held by the priest at one end, and by the godfather at the other. In 
this hammock-like position the baby was carried three times round 
the caldron and incense pan.” 





M. GUIZOT AS A THEOLOGICAL LEADER.* 
Many of the readers of M. Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” must have 
been struck by the large space which he allots amongst his 
authorities to contemporary French Protestant writers. A great 
struggle is indeed taking place in the bosom of the French Pro- 
testant Churches. The “* Evangelical,” or so-called “‘ Methodist ” 
movement, which some thirty or forty years back shook them out 
of their torpor, and, like our own English Methodist movement, 
after embodying itself at first in a mere society (the ‘Société Evan- 
gélique) ended by disruption and the founding of a new church 
(the so-called ‘ Eglise Libre”), has led to a strange reaction. 
The school of Vinet—the most remarkable product of Continental 
Evangelicalism (which indeed, in that original and brilliant 
thinker and most admirable man, retains but few affinities with 
what we know as such) has, amongst some of his disciples, fruited 
in a manner not at all expected from its blossoming. His positive 
theology has resulted in the negative theology ofthe Revue de 
Strasbourg, of the Schérers, the Colanis, the Révilles, and the 
new sub-school thus founded joins hands with the old oppo- 
nents of Evangelicalism, the rationalist school, formerly headed 
by the elder Coquerel (a very shallow personage), but now by his 
more genial, more learned, and more earnest son. The coalition 
(to use the term in no unfavourable sense of what is simply a 
natural approximation between persons travelling towards one 
point from several) has in turn rallied together against it 
hitherto separate groups of religious opinion. A majority of 
both the Free and the State-salaried churches are at one to 
resist as “orthodox” the so-called “ Liberals.” The task is a 
comparatively easy one till now in the “ Free Church,” and will 
remain so as long as lasts the impulse given to it at its forma- 
tion; though even here wide differences separate M. de Pres- 
sensé and his coadjutors of the Revue Chrétienne from those 
who adhere to the literal-inspiration theories of Gaussen’s 
“Théopneustie,” and to the new Protestant dogma of the 
“ Providential Canon” of Scripture, as artificial as the Romish 
one of the Immaculate Conception of Mary. It is within the 





* Les Confércnces Pastorales de 1864. (‘Archives du Christianisme,” !hird Series 
Vol. VI.) Paris: Meyrueis. 





God in the government of the world,” and the * eternal divinity, 
| miraculous birth, and resurrection of our Lord Jesus Cirist,” are 
contested or formally denied. It is further maintained “ that the 
Reformed Church has, and should have, no positive doctrines, 
and that every minister is free to profess within the Church his 
personal opinions. 

The refusal of the Presbyteral Council of Paris to renew the 
“ suffragancy ” of the younger Athanase Coquerel, it will now be 
seen, forms only a detail of the struggle just indicated, the field- 
days of which, however, have been certain ‘* Pastoral Confer- 
ences” of late years permitted by the Government to assemble 
in Paris,—first the “general” ones, to which the ministers and 
elders of all salaried or free churches are admissible, next the 
‘special national” ones of the French Reformed Church. The 
ormer of these for 1864, by a majority of 160 to 6 (12 members 
however, including the Coquerels, withdrawing before the vote) 
came to a resolution, which is considered in the French Protestant 





| world as very important, that ‘the free expression either in the 


pulpit, or by any other public and official means, of the dogmatic 
opinions of ministers has for its lawful and necessary limit the 
beliefs professed by the religious society by which they are com- 
missioned ;” and that “ the authority given to ministers by their 
sacred character dwells entirely in the conformity of their teach- 
ings to the declarations of Holy Scripture, and in particular to 
the fundamental doctrines of the divinity of Jesus Christ und of 
redemption, which the universal Christian Church has always 
considered as notoriously contained in the Bible, and which are 
expressed in all Protestant liturgies, and that consequently it is 
an abuse of power and spiritual tyranny to profit by the quality 
of minister of Jesus Christ and of a Christian Church to propa- 
gate directly or indirectly doctrines contrary thereto.” 

On the other hand, the ‘‘ Special National Conferences,” by a 
majority of 141 votes to 23, adopted a long Declaration of Prin- 
ciples, brought forward by no less a personage than M. Guizot, 
of which the following are extracts :— 

‘‘We have a full belief in the supernatural action of God in 
the government of the world; in the divine and supervatural 
inspiration of the Holy Books, as well as in their sovereign 
authority in religious matters ; in the eternal divinity and mira- 
culous birth, as in the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
God-man, Saviour, and Redeemer of men. We are convinced 
that these foundations of the Christian religion are also the foun- 
dations of the Reformed Church ..... We could not under- 
stand a church which should not have a common faith, and in 
which the most diverse and even the most contrary beliefs might 
be indifferently professed. . . Ihe Reformed Church of France is 
an ancient and organized religious society,—she has vital prin- 
ciples and historic institutions, and even in the absence and in 
the expectation of her synods she has in her Consistories and 
her Presbyteral Councils legal powers which have, conformably 
both to the laws of the State and to her own discipline, the right 
and the duty of maintaining her principles. The Reformed 
Church knows no rule of her faith but the Holy Books, and she 
has never and could never have admitted that those who might 
contest the divine and supernatural inspiration of the Holy 
Books, and their sovereign authority on religious matters, should 
be none the less authorized to speak and to teach in her name.” 

The analogy of this declaration in principle to a late Oxford 
one will be felt by all. Nor can it be well doubted that in the 
presence of a negation of the truths of Christianity, a positive 
assertion of faith in those truths is the best course to pursue. 
But surely there is great danger in picking out a few dogmas 
and declaring them to be fundamental ones. Thus M. Douen, 
a “ Liberal,” taunted M. Guizot with not having put into his 
declaration ‘original sin and expiation by blood;” and Pro- 
fessor Jalabert, Dean of the Faculty of Law at Nancy, warned 
him that his declaration was “at once too precise and too in- 
complete.” Who, indeed, it might have been asked of M. 
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Guizot, gave your 143 pasteurs and elders the right to fix what 
are or are not fundamental dogmas? To pretend to fix them is 
at bottom to set up the rule, not of Christ, not of the Bible, but 
of opinion. Men are asking fora rock to build upon, and you 
offer them a quicksand. They are seeking to lay a foundation 
with some ricketty rubbish oftheir own, and instead of telling them 
thot “ other foundation can no man lay than that is laid,—Jesus 
Christ,” you tell them that the doctrine of “the supernatural 
action of God in the government of the world,” the doctrine of 
the “ divine and supernatural authority of Scripture,” the doc- 
trine of the “eternal divinity, miraculous birth, and resurrection 
of Christ” are fundamental. Do you not see that, instead of 
leading them to the foundation, you are opening pit after pit 
of speculation for them to grow dizzy over, and perhaps reel 
into bewildered? When St. Paul preached Christ and Him 
crucified, and determined to know naught else among the 
Corinthians, he showed that foundation. Would you have dared 
to ask him what were or were not ‘ fundamental dogmas ?” 

The real fact is that the spirit of Louis Philippe’s ex-minister 
and of his declaration and that of St. Paul are two opposite 
spirits. The apostle sought to be all things to all men, that he 
mighty all means save some,—anxious that all should be “of one 
accord, of one mind,”—that whereto they should “have already 
attained” all should “ walk by the same rule and mind the 
same thing,"—confident that if in anything his disciples should 
“be otherwise minded” God would “reveal even this” unto 
them. Of this true Catholic spirit M. Guizot shows nothing. 
He seeks only to put his own beliefs into so sharp a form that it 
may exclude all who do not share them. His only aim is to 
show that he is not of one accord, not of one mind, with certain 
other persons. “ Let us affirm first,” urged M. Jalabort, “ that 
which we all believe, and then, if such affirmation be not suffi- 
cient four some, let them make afterwards and for themselves 
alone a more complete declaration.” The great doctrinaire cannot 
enter into such feelings. All he can see is this,—certain truths 
are the objects of present attack,—those truths we must uphold 
beyond the chance of any possible mistake as to our meaning. 

These veliement discussions in Protestant religious assem- 
blies, and the rallying of the majority round some points at least 
of the traditional faith of the Church, afford indeed an addi- 
tional and weighty evidence of the revival of public spirit in 
France. It must not be forgotten that the innovators, the 
negatives, the so-called ‘‘ Liberals” of the French Protestant 
Church, are also to a great extent those who are looked upon 
with most favour by the Imperial Government. To that régime 
of practical atheism and incarnate humbug all earnest, active 
religious faith is an object of distrust and alarm. The recent 
‘“‘ declaration,” even though it may be allowed to pass without 
notice, has in it the germs of potential resistance to civil autho- 
rity (in its claim to synodal action, for instance), none the less 
ominous for the hand which penned it. Even those who may feel 
most disposed to find fault with it for narrowness and party spirit 
may yet find greater cause for rejoicing in the fact that French 
Protest intism is, for once under the Empire, “‘ speaking out.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee 

Manual of Phonography. By John Thompson. (Phonographic 
Depot.)—We suppose shorthand is meant. But the author prides 
himself on the complexity of his system, and compares it to a compli- 
cated flute. It is very hard to master, but once mastered is more 
useful than a simple one. We doubt it even in flutes, we are altogether 
incredulous in the matter of shorthand. 

The Student's Manual of English Literature. By Thomas B, Shaw. 
Edited by Dr. W. Smith. (Murray.)—We cannot agree to the editor's 
remark that the author has succeeded in making his work as little dry 
as is consistent with accuracy and comprehensiveness. It seems to us a 
collection of rather wooden criticisms, We very much doubt, moreover, 
the value of this sort of book for students. They tend to substitute a 
few pat phrases about a writer for a knowledge of his works, and to 
enable young lads to talk about him as if they had read him. We are 
disposed to think that literary criticism should be either given in the 
form of notes or else should be so elaborate as to be almost unintelligi- 
ble, at least uninteresting, to people who have not read the work com- 
mented on,—except, of course, where the object of the criticism is to 
give the public some intimation whether a book is likely to suit them, 
as in newspaper criticism of new publications. But histories of 
literature ought to deal more with the facts of literature, and the effect 
which a book produces on its current, than in estimates of the artistic 
merit of the books themselves. 

Recollections and Anecdotes. Second Series. 








By Captain R. H. 


Gronow. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Like most other second series this 
‘ 





is very inferior to the first. A first book, which is a success, commonly 
profits the publisher. The author tikes his revenge with a second. 
This, however, is a really amusing book, because it does not fall into 
the common fault of being a collection of set witticisms. It is unstudied, 
and therefore sets the reader at his ease. Indeed the contrast between 
the dandies of the Regency and the modern languid puppies contained 
in the remarks headed “ Now and Then ” show the Captain to have con- 
siderable powers of observation and much humour. 

Morning Dew, By Isabel C. Garbett. (E. Marlborough and Co,)— 
The taste for parochial work, which is the prevailing feature ef the 
present day, at all events among unmarried ladies in the country, is 
very apt to be regarded as a substitute for devotion, instead of its fruits, 
This little book is intended as a help to the cultivation of devotion, 
which is in the judgment of the author the special want of the re- 
ligious world. For every day in the year there is a text, followed by 
a short meditation extracted from some standard divine. Sometimes 
a hymn is added. If the text does not suggest thought, it would seem 
that a rather longer text from an uninspired writer on the same theme 
is not likely to be more successful. It is not for us to pronounce. 
The only bad thing in the book is the title. 

The Poems of Robert Lowell. (Dutton and Co., Boston.)—A polished 
little volume, full of delicate sentiment, but the pity for the sufferings 
of the poor is apt to degenerate into injustice towards tho rich. The 
war songs at the end are the least felicitous of the pooms. 

The Elixir of Youth, with other Poems. By John Lodge Ellerton. 
(Longman and Co.)—The quaint old tales which the author has con- 
verted into ballads, form an agreeable change from “ Lines” and “‘ Phantom 
Voices,” and poems on Pastum and Naples. Why should people write 
third-rate verses on Naples more than on Hastings, or on Pastum 
rather than Tintern Abbey? There was a poet who chose tho latter 
subject, and his poem is likely to live. There is no harm in Mr. 
Ellerton’s compositions. 

A Letter to the Earl of Clarendon on the Defects of the Public Schools 
and the Remedy. By the Rev. J. A. Emerton, D.D. (Longman and 
Co.)—The writer’s proposal is to test the result of the education given 
at schools by a public examination of each pupil above a certain age 
every year or half-year. This is, we suppose, to be compulsory on all 
schools, and is to be conducted by a Government Board of Examiners, or 
by the extension of the University Local Examinations. There seems 
to us to be two great objections to this: —1, That it would produce a sort 
of mental drill, forcing all minds into the same groove; 2. That the 
country would not stand it. We must take the disadvantages of our 
system of liberty with its advantages. Dr. Emerton’s scheme is, in 
fact, the French system, which favours tractableness and is a good pre- 
paration for the army. We prefer our self-will and independence of 
spirit. Dr. Emerton makes the most of the evidence given by Dr. 
Liddell about the want of preparation of the boys from the public 
schools. But when a boy is not ambitious, and knows that he has not 
to earn his livelihood, nothing will make him work, and half the lads 
who enter at the Universities are sent there because they are lads of 
wealth and station, not because they are students. If the public schools 
are inferior to the private, why do the public schoolmen get so large a 
proportion of University honours? And whether they are or are not, 
why should the Government try to decide the question for parents who 
are quite able to decide for themselves? Dr. Emerton would have done 
well, we must add, to abstain from telling us what good testimonials he 
has from Archbishops and Peers, and from expatiating on the ability 
with which he conducts his own school. It makes his pamphlet read 
very like an advertisement. 

Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science. 1863. Edited by George W. Hastings, LL.B., General Secre- 
tary. (Longman and Co.)—No one who has not consulted one of these 
annual volumes can have an adequate idea of the amount of valuable 
information they contain and in how readable a shape. One is apt to 
thrust aside the rather bulky publication as if it were a sort of blue 
book, forgetting that it is in fact a collection of short essays on subjects 
of the first importance, by the men who are most familiar with the 
subjects of which they write. And these essays are carefully pruned 
of all extraneous matter, so that one never throws the papor aside half 
read, as one so often does lengthier treatises, with the impatient criticism, 
—why does not the man come to the point? There never were books with 
so little padding in them. To all public boards and municipal authori- 
ties they are simply indispensable, as those bodies have long ago 
discovered ; but the general reader also will find in them more infor- 
mation, and even where he disagrees with the writer, more useful 
suggestions on the social questions of the day than in any other works 
we could name. 

A Guide to the English Lake District. Intended principally for pedes- 
trians. By a Cambridge man. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—For once 
we have a guide-book written with a definite object from which the 
author never departs. It is a little volume which will go easily into 
the breast-pocket of the coat, and is of scarcely any perceptible weight. 
It has four section maps on stiff paper to be consulted by the traveller 
on his journey, and a larger key-map of the whole district in which 
lightness is the desideratum. It is easy to avoid tearing a map which 
would only be consulted indoors and at leisure. The practical informa- 
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tion as to which are the most beautiful roads or passes, which moun- 
tains afford the best views, where to stop for the night and how to steer 
over the wilder tracts of country, is very full and distinct, and there are 
no laboured descriptions, by means of which almost all guide-books, 
Murray’s not excepted, carefully take the edge off every beautiful bit of 
scenery one visits, 

Blythe House. By R.¥.H. (Virtue Brothers, and Co.)—A slight but 
exceedingly pleasant novel of the Miss Austen kind, with natural inci- 
dents related in anatural way. It can scarcely be said to have a plot, the 
interest of the story consisting in the sayings, doings, and adventures 
of an original but quiet family, a middle-aged doctor, his maiden sister, 
their ward, afterwards the doctor's wife, and their nearest friends. The 
author depicts character a little sketchily, but leaves a very definite 
impression, and in ‘the account of James Mackinnon and his erring 
bride, her re-appearance and her fate, displays considerable dramatic 
power. To those who can bear quietness of style pushed to the verge 
of garrulousness, but never over it, the book will be most acceptable. 

A Treatise on the Pastoral Office. By the Rev. John W. Burgon. 
(Macmillan and Co,)}—Mr. Burgon has been engaged on this work for 
eight years, and he tells us that his first two chapters, on the study of 
the Bible and on inspiration, have been added since the work was 
finished four years ago. Doubtless the four years of revision may have 
been of service to the volume, but it is impossible not to regret that 
these chapters should have been prefixed, being as they are alien to the 
subject, and confessedly the offspring of recent controversy. Like most 
men of recluse habits of thought, whose opinions are the result of pri- 
vate study, little checked by conversation or discussion, Mr. Burgon 
holds to these opinions with a passionate tenacity, which is narrow even 














as 

when they themselves may be liberal and wide. On the other hand, 
such men will often on practical questions, which they have been com. 
pelled to investigate in a different manner, be singularly tolerant of 
diversity of opinion. This difference is painfully apparent here, but 
mainly in these two unlucky chapters, which deal rather with how men 
ought to think than how they ought to act. A notable instance of a 
similar fault may be found at the bottom of page 30, where in the 
same breath an eminent clergyman not long dead is accused of being 
“shallow, utterly mistaken, and absurd” in his criticisms of Scripture, 
and praised as “of exceeding piety, considerable learning,” and “ mogt 
fragrant memory.” With this reservation we wish to speak of Mr, 
Burgon’s book most favourably. The views of the divine character of 
the Church and the priesthood as institutions on which it is founded 
we do not share, but the spirit in which it approaches and solves prac- 
tical questions is at once full of common sense, and at the same time 
marked by a deep reverential piety and a largeness of charity which 
are truly admirable,—another proof how easy it is for men to be better 
than their dogmas, and how little the holding of any given set of opinions 
on church government has to do with the Christian life. 

Effie Campbell and Other Poems. By Joseph Freeman. (Longman 
and Co.)—These verses are of a more intellectual cast than Mr, 
Askham’s, and are fairly entitled to the same sort of praise in respeet 
of their general tone, but there is nothing in them very original. Some- 
times an old thought is well put :— 

** Love that once pined blindly, 
Tenderly reveres, 
And the eyes are clearer 
That have looked through tears.” 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 

An Abridgment of the Practical English Grammar, by 
Roscoe Mongan, A.B. (Longman, Green, and Co.)— 
Essays on Social Subjects, from the Saturday Review 
(W. Blackwood and Sons).—Diez’s Romance Dictionary, 
by T. C. Donkin (Williams and Norgate).—Ma'tie, by 
the Author of No Church, 3 vols.. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—Thke Apostle Paul and the Church at Philippi, by the 
late Rev. J. Frederick Todd, M.A. (Deighton, Bell, and 
Co.)—Poems by Three Sisters, (Hatchard and Co.)— 
A Change #nd Many a Change, (Hatchard and Co.)— 
Musical and Personal Recollections, by Henry Phillips, 
2 vols, (Charles J. Skeet.)—The Genius of the Bible, by 
David Thomas, D.D. (Jackson, Walford, and Co.)— 
Wanted a Home, by the Author of Morning Clouds, 
3 vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Thoughts on the Eternal, 
by the Rev. Cosmo R. Gordon, M.A. (Longman, Green, 
and Co.)}—The Danes in Camp, Letters from Siénder- 
borg, by Auberon Herbert, (Saunders, Otley, and Co.)— 
God's Word and Man’s Heart, Sermons by John Jackson, 
D.D., Bishop of Lincoln (Skeffington).—Jacob Bendixon 
the Jew, from the Danish, by Mary Howit (Chapman 
and Hall).—Cottage Construction and Design, by C. M. 
Strickland, (Macmillan and Co,)—Homer—the Iliad, by 
T. S. Norgaie (Williams and Norgate).—A French Eton; 
or, Middle-Class Education and the State, by Mathew 
Arnold, (Macmillan and Co,)—Maude Talbot, by Holme 
Lee, (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Under the Ban, 3 vols. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.) —Reminiscences of the Opera, by 
Benjamin Lumley (Hurst and Blackett)—The Wooden 
Walls of Old England, by Margaret F. Tytler, (Hatchard 
and Co.)—History of England and Normandy, Vol. III. 
and IV., by Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—Old Stories of Switzerland, by a Lady (Franz 
Thimm).—The Art Idea, by James Jackson Jarves 
(Hurd and Houghton).—The Man in Chains, by the 
Author of Sackville Chase, 3 vols. (J. Maxwell and 
Co.)—Life and Times of Caroline Matilda, by Wraxall, 
3 vols, (Allen and Co.)—Supplementary Despatches of 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington (John Murray). 


£50 PRIZE ESSAY on the VIVISECTION 
of ANIMALS, 


Bpseorosiriors 


I—Is it necessary or justifiable for the purpose of 
giving dexterity to the operator ? 

II.—Is it necessary or justifiable for the general pur- 
poses of science, and if so, under what limitations ? 








The Committee of the Royal Society for the Preven- 


tion of Cruelty to Animals offer a premium of £50 for | 


the Best Essay on the above propositions ; such Essay to 
be in the opinion of the judges sound, conclusive, and 
convincing. Competitors to deliver their MS., with 
name, under seal, to the undersigned (or apply for an 
extension of time) on or before the Ist of August next. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
12 Pall Mall, 8.W., 14th June, 1864. 


TONIC BITTERS, 





palatxble and wholesome bitter in existence; an 

unequalled stomachic, and a gentle stimulant. Sold by 

—-* Italian Warehousemen, aud others, at 30s. a 
ozen, 


Manufactured by ROBERT WATERS, 2 Martin's lane, 
Cannon sirect, Loudon. 


Wholesa'e Agents, E, Lewrs and Co., Worcester. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially fir Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNE FORD and CO.,172 New Bond street, 
a sold by allrespectable Chemiststhroughout 
@ world. 








i ALVERN PROPRIETARY COL- 
LEGE COMPANY (Limited). 

President and Visitor.—The Right Reverend the Lorp 
Bisuor or WoRCESTER. 

Head Master.—The Reverend Arraur Faber, M.A., 
Fellow and late Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

The Council hereby give notice that the MALVERN 
COLLEGE will be OPENED for the RECEPTION of 
PUPILS on WEDNESDAY, January 25, 1865, with an 
efficient Staff of Masters. 

The Internal Regulations of the College will be under 
the sole management of the Head Master, from whom 
information regarding them may be obtained by addres- 
sing him at New Coliege, Oxford. 

Applications for Shares to be made to the Secretary, 
HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., Orwell Lodge, Malvern, 
from whom also any further information may be 
obiained. 

Malvern, June 13, 1864. 


THE PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, 

GRAVESEND, combines the main features of 
the best middle schools with the distinctive characteris- 
tics of our ancient Classical Schools; and the course 
of study is such as to fit a boy either for business or 
for professional life. Pupils are prepared for the Civil 
Service examinations, for the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Local Examinations, and for Matriculation 
at the London University. 

Head Master, Mr. JOHN GUTTERIDGHE, B.A. 


CHURCH COMMITTEES. 





FREE 


The late grievous peril to the common right of 
the English People to FRE PARISH CHURCHES 
and the extent to which the Church Building Acts have 
already undermined the fundamental principle of the 
Parochial System, ‘‘ That the Parish Church is for the 
use of all the Parishioners alike,” require the utmost 
exertion before the next session of Parliament in organ- 
izing Committees for restoring and maintaining hreedom 
of Public Worship in every Town and Parish. Tracts, 
placards, forms of petition, resolutions of vestry, col- 
lecting books, and every information are supplied by the 
“ National Association for Promoting Freedom of Wor- 
ship.” Members’ subscriptions are announced in Zhe 
Church of the People, and a copy forwarded to each. 

RICHARD MASSEY SEYER, 
Organizing Secretary. 
31 Belgrave road, S.W., 10th June, 1864. 








ARTIFICIAL TEETH SUPPLIED AT HALF THE 
PRICES USUALLY CHARGED. 
fMEETH.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 

INVENTION.—Letters Patent, Dec., 1862 —ARTI- 
FICIAL TEETH are made and fitted in a few hours, 
Without pain or extraction, on chemically prepared 
India-rubber, the colour of the gums, to which they are 


| self-adhering; no wires or fastenings required; they 


bigger QUININE WINE, the most | 


defy detection, and afford an amount of comfort unat- 
tainable by the use of any other material. Consulta- 
tious free.—9 Grosvenor street, Grosvenor square. 


No connection with any one of the same name. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
AY, ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea aud Pérartns, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Pearins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BarcLay and Sons, London, &c., &c., aud by 


| Grocers and Oilmen uuiversally. 


W ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, 
Opposite Westminster Abbey- 

This Hospital was instituted in the year 1719, and ig 
entirely dependent ou the voluntary coutributious ofthe 
public and the legacies of deceased beuefactors. 

Fighteen hundred and thirty-four In-Patients and 
27,951 Out-Patients were almitted in the year 1853, 
making a total number of 29,785 diferent individuals who 
experienced medical or surgical care and attention 
during the year; and out of that number 1,331 accidents 
and urgent cases were received as In-Patients, and 
21,502 as Out-Patients, without letters of recommenda- 
tion, and with no other claim than their sufferings. 

The income from all sources during the past two years 
hos not been sufficient to meet the cxpouditure, and the 
Committee earnestly appeal to a benevolent public for aid, 
an 1 irust that this ancient charity may not be allowed to 
languish for want of pecuniary support. 

Donations and subscriptions will be thankfully received 
by Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1 Pali Mall East; 
and by Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet Street; or by the 
Secretary. . 

F. J. WILSON, Secretary. 


RYSTAL PALACE 


THIS DAY, Saturday, 25th June. 
GREAT COMBINED FETE. 
GREAT ROSE SHOW of the SEASON. 
DOORS OPEN at TEN. 

NEW PICTURE GALLERY, &c. 

ROSE SHOW from TWELVE till SIX. 
MILITARY and ORCHESTRAL BANDS at 
INTERVALS. 

DISPLAY of GREAT FOUNTAINS at THREE. 
GREAT MUSICAL PERFORMANCE.—Five Hundred 
Performers on Handel Orchestra from Four 
till Half-past Five o'clock. 

GREAT ORGAN PERFORMANCE and 
PROMENADE. 

Admission, by payment at Doors of the Palace, Five 
Shillings; or by Guinea’Season Ticket. Season Tickets 
at the entrances. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.— 
The TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 
PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open from 10 till 
6, at the Gallery, 48 Pall Mall. Admission, 1s. ; catalogue, 


6d. 
THe LIGHTEST ARTICLES - for 
SUMMER WEAR. 
THRESHER'S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 
THRESHER’'S INDIA TWKED SUITS, 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 
Sold only by Ternesmer and GLenny, 152 Strand, 
next door to Somerset House. 
N.B.—Lists of prices on application. 




















STHMA, OPPRESSION, SUFFOCA- 

TION, &., radically CURED by the CELEBRA- 

TED PAPER of RICOU, Patented Chemist. A sample 

seut gratis and postage free on application. Apply to 
M. RICOU, 14 Alfred place, Bedford square, Londoa. 





The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful Tonic 
and gentle Aperient, are mild in their operation, safe 
under any circumstances, aud thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 
each, in every town in the kingdom. 
CAUTION! Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,"’ 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imita + 
tions. 
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ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WI'TAAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
7 ROOM devoted exclusively to the Display of 
BATHS end TOILET WARE. The stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his estab- 
lishment the most distinguished in this country. Porta- 
ble Showers, 78. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s.; 
Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; Sponging, 9s. 6d. to 32s. ; Hip, 
13s. 9d. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, 
Hot and Cold, Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower- 
paths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 6d. to 
45a, the set of three. 

HE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 

STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS devoted 
to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding and Bed- 
hangings. Portable Folding Bedsteads, from I1s.; 
Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with Dovetail joints and 
patent sacking, from 14s, 6d. each; and Cots, from 
ds. 6d. each ; handsome Ornamental Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads, in grevt variety, from £2 13s. 6d. to £20. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 illustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterl- 
ing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silverand Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 

PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 

TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 

RYANT and MAY’S PATENT 

SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisonous, and, ignit- 
ing only on the box, afford to lite and property great 
protection against accidental tires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 


A LVEO P ED E S&S. 

TENDER FEET. 

A sure Remedy is ANGUS SLEIGH’S “SALVEO 
PEDES.” 








Sold by Chemists, Patent Medicine Vendors, and Per- 
fumers, in half-botiles, 1s. 6d, and bottles, 2s. 6d. each; 
wholesale of A. Sleigh, 13 Litule Britain, E.C. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
j HITE'’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so cficn Lurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 

uisite :esisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

st, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 2.8 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 1Us., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s, 6d.; postage, 
ls. Double ditio, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d.; postage, 
Is. 8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 6d.; postage, 
1s.10d. Post oflice orders to be madegpayable to John 
White, Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light im texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 1Us., and 16s, each; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 








52s. 


h ORSON’S PEPSINE WINE isa 
perfectly palatable form for administering the 
popular remedy for weak digestion, 

Manufactured by IT. Monson and Son, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s.,and lis. each. Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and ds. Gd. each. 





REAL SEA BATH in Your Own Room 
by using TIDMAN’S SEA SALT, This article, ex- 
tracted from the “foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of a sea bath in the 
comfortable seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is 
roductive of immense benefit in cases of rheumatism, 
ebility, weakness of the limbs, sprains, &c. Suld by 
Chemists everywhere in bags containing 71b., 14ib., 251b., 
and upwards. 
Tipman and Son, 10 Wormwood street, London, E.C. 





Now ready, Third Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
EALTH and BEAUTY; or, Woman 
and her Clothing considered in relation to the 
physiological laws of the Human Body, By Madame R. 
A. Capuin. 
“Every 
Advertiser. 
“Itis a book that should be in every family wherever 
= are children to nurse, or ladies to dress.” —Morning 
tar. 
“May be profitably read by both mother and 
daughters.”"—Sunday Times. 
London: Kent and Co., Paternoster row. 


mother ought to possess it.”"—Aforning 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of 
style and finish. 
DEANE'S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 

manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 

Stands, Cructs, Cake Baskets, &c. 
DEANE’3—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish Covers in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 


63s., 78s. 
DEANE'’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 21s., 
new patterns constently introduced. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Uras, with Loy- 

sell’s and uther patent improvements. 
matin, and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 

reserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’S—Moaderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 

handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Domestic Baths tor every purpose. Bath- 
rooms fitted complete. 





DEANE AND CO. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Gas Chandeliers, newly-Jesigned patterns 


three-light glass, from 63s. 


DEANE'S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 


approved patterns. 


DEANE'S—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding 


of superior quality. 


DEANE'S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 


DEANE'S—Cornices and Cornive-po! 
DEANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron 


Kitcheners, Ranwzos, &c 
es, a variety of 
patterns, French and lneli 





sh. 
Ware, and 
ulinary Utensils. 


Cc 
DEANE S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, 


rong, and serviceable. 


st 
DEANE'S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 


DEANE'S—Harness, 


Rollers, Wire-work, &e. 

Saddies, and Horse Clothing 
manufactured on the promises, of the 
best material. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List Gratis and Post Free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
(The Monument), 


LONDON BRIDGE 








MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of 70 years, 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE (by Appointment to H.R.H, the Princess of Wales), 

11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 








SEC 


Diners a la Russe, 


A Variety of New Designs in 


SILVER PLATE AND SILVER GILT DINNER SERVICES 
FOR THE SEASON 1864 
May be seen at 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, Silversmiths, 
LONDON BRIDGE, and 222 REGENT STREET, W. 








MANUFACTORY AT SHEFFIELD. ESTABLISHED A.D. 1810. 





OND-HAND PLATE PURCHASED OR EXCHANGED. 








SHIRTS FOR EVENING 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just received from Paris a large assortment of 


Frilled, Embroidered, and Plaited Shirt Fronts of elegant and perfectly new Designs. 
Price per Shirt from 10s. 6d. 


WEAR. 





CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, Shirt Makers and Hosiers, 11 Wigmore Street, W. 





JORD’S EUREKA SHIRT 
PATTERNS of the new French Coloured Shirting, 
for making Ford’s Eureka Shirts, sent to select from on 
receipt of three stamps. 
RICHARD FORD and CO., Patentees, 38 Poultry, 
London, F.C. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
G LENFIELD STARCH. 
\ 3 AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1882. 
* This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS IfS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CU., Glasgow, and London. 


C HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
OKRMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MoDERATOR Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarvuerres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-room erected expressiy for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights, and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas 
aud Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 











Broad street. Established 1su7. 





INAHAN’S LL WHISKY vy. 

COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s, 6d. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in os towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


WO PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUBS ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writin 
bag. Gentlemen’s ditto. The ten guinea silver-ftt 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guinea travelling 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 


Me ESKELL’S NEW WORK on the 
4 TEETH.—Second edition, corrected and revised 
free for seven stamps. ‘To be had of all booksellers, and 
of the Author, 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street, W. 
“The care and attention of the teeth is a duty we owe 
to ourselves and to society, and we cannot do better 
than recommend for geueral perusal Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which is as useful as it is uopretending.”— 
Telegraph, June, 20, 1861. 


Te & PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

Messra LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30 Berners 
street, Oxford sureet, and 448 Strand (opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), (established 182),) offer to the 
Public a medium for supplying artficial Teeth on a 
sysiem of Paintess Denrisrky. These Teeth are 
cheaper, more natural, comfortable, and durable than 
any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, »Yording 
support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary either 
wires Or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are 
supplied at prices completely defying competition. Con- 
suitation free. Teeth from 5:. Sets, 5, 7. 10, and 6 
Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility, and success 
of this system vide ‘* Lancet,” 

*,* No couneciion with any oue of the same name, 
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| bgt of £300,000 MORTGAGE DE- 

BENTURES of the CITY OFFICES COMPANY 
(Limited), secured by special mortgage, being a first 
charge upon City of London Freehold and Long Lease- 
hold Property; and the due payment of both principal 
and interest guaranteed by the Credit Foncier (Limited) 
and the Credit Mobilier (Limited). 

Directors or THE City Orrices Company (LIMITED). 
H. F. L, Astley, Esq. (Messrs. Astley and Co.), Nicholas 
ane, 
Thomas Dakin, Esq. (Alderman), Abchurch lane. 
Charles Ellis, Esq., Lloyds’. 
James Levick, Esq., King’s Arms yard. 
Edward Masterman, Esq. (Messrs. Masterman, Peters, 
and Co.), London. 
Edward Warner, Esq., M.P. 
F. G. Westmorland, Esq. (C. Joyce and Co.), London. 
The Right Hon, James Stuart Wortley, London, — 
Bankers—The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), 
Nicholas lane, E.C. 
SonicrTors. 
Messrs. Hughes, Masterman, and Co., Bucklersbury. 
Messrs. Edwards and Co., Westminster. 
Messrs. Newbon, Evans, and Co., Nicholas lane, E.C. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs, Laurence, Son, and Pearce, Lothbury, E.C. 
Messrs. Field, Son, and Wood, 9 Warnford Court, 

Throgmorton street, E.C. 

Messrs Robins and Barber, Threa Ineedle street, E.C. 
SecretTary—G. W. Benwell, Esq. 
ProposaL AND TERMS OF ISSUE. 

The Crédit Foncier (Limited), in conjunction with the 
Cérdit Mobilier (Limited), are prepared on behalf of 
and as financial agents for the City Offices Company 
(Limited), to receive subscriptions for £300,000 of 
Mortgage Debentures at par, issued by the City Offices 
Company (I.imited), in sums of £100, £250, £500, or 
£1,000, bearing interest at 5 per cent. per annum for 
five years, at the expiration of which term the deben 
tures will be paid off at par. 
The terms are :— 

20 per cent. on subscribing, 

20 


” on Ist August, The whole amount may 


20 ~ on Ist Sept., Or be paid at the time 
20 os on Ist Novy., of subscribing. 
20 me on Ist Jan., 1805. 

£100 Total. 


The bankers are instructed to decline all further sub- 
scriptions when the sum of £309,000 has been subscribed. 

Interest at 5 per cent. per annum will be allowed on 
each instalment from the date of payment thereof, but 
the whole amount of each debenture may be paid up on 
subscribing, and in that case interest on the full amount 
of the debenture will commence from that date. Instal- 
ments not duly paid will render previous payments liable 
to forfeiture. Provisional certificates will be issued until 
the last instalment is paid, when the debentures will be 
gue in exchange for such certificates ; where, however, 

@ debentures have been paid in full at once on sub- 
scribing they will be delivered immediately. 

IntTEREST WHEN AND WHERE PAYABLE. 

Warrauts or coupons for the interest Bill be attached 
to each debenture, payable quarterly, viz., on lst Octo- 
ber, Ist January, Ist April, and Ist July in each year. 
The coupons will be payable at the Agra and Master- 
man’s Bank (Limited), Nicholas lane. 

SEcuRITY. 

By the specific terms of these Debentures they will be 
a first charge on the whole of the undermentioned pro- 
perties of the Company, the Company reserving to 
themselves full powers of leasing and management in 
such manner as they may think’beneficial. 

1, The Freehold Premises, 25, 25a, 26, 27, in Clement's 
fane, Lombard street, with Nos. 9,10, and 11,in Nag’s 
head court, and 3, 4, 5, Church court; the whole will form 
@ magnificent bluck of new premises. 

2. The well-known leasehold block of new offices, 
situated 27 Leadenhall street, and extending back to 
Lime street square; it has been erected within the last 
three years, from the designs of John Whichcord, Esq., 
and contains 120 first-class offices, with 4 shops: has 
fire-proof corridors and stone staircases, and possesses 
the most modern improvements. The lease is for 94 
years, at a ground-rent of £750 per annum. 

3. The handsome edifices erected within the last seven 

ears, from designs by John Barnett, Esq., architect, for 

essrs. John Sar] and Sons, and situated 17 and 18 
Cornhill, directly opposite the Bank of England. These 
premises are leasehold, held for 60 years, at a ground- 
rent of £600 per annum. 

4. The new and substantial block of offices, situated 
No. 63 Great Tower street, near Mark lane, erected 
within the last three years, and built in the most sub- 
stantial manner. It is freehold, and contains 55 offices 
besides vaults. 

5. Is one of the largest blocks in the City, and is 
situate in Bishopsgate street Within, opposite St. 
Helen's place, and in the centre adjoins Gresham House: 
this property, when covered, will comprise the largest 
and most conveniently arranged offices in the City. It 
is leasehold for 99 years, at a ground-rent of £4,000 per 
annum. 

6. The freehold property adjoining the above property 
in Bishopsgate street Within. 
VALUE oF SECURITIES. 
The whole of the properties; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, before-mentioned, hsve been pur- 


chased by the City Offices Company 

(Limited), for the sum of ..0eee.eee.-ss +. £365,000 
In addition to which they have since acquired 

No. 6 (and some other interests), say ...... 32,000 


Increased value by an estimated outlay for 
new buildings in course of erection on sites 


Nos. 1, 5, and 6, and alterations toNu.3 ., 90,000 
£487,000 

To which add for additional contingent out- 
PE I ees vuds Wehr sede tacaanes vescdses 13,000 





Making a total of.... £500,000 


IncoME AND REVENUE FROM SECURITIES. 
Of this sum £300,000 is the amount to be raised on 
mortgage debentures, the remaining £200,000 being 
— by the City Offices Company out of share 
pital, 

“The whole of the properties are adapted, 
and etor to be l+t, fur mercantile and 
banking offices, &c., and the gross in- 


buildings in course of erection, is 
estimated at ......ccccccscccvccccece £59,000 per an. 
Deduct for ground rents and sinking 
fund (on the leasehold portion), in- 
BurAnce, LC., SAY eseveserecesececece 13,000 ,, 
Leaving £46,000 per an. 
Available as security for the interest re- 
quired on the £300,000 debentures to 
be issued, the amount of interest so 
required at 5 percent. is........+e+e08 15,000 ,, 





Leaving a surplus income available for 

dividend on the £200,00 share capital 

OF viactesvcemetensmeseineied coccsee GOO 

GUARANTEE OF CAPITAL AND INTEREST. 

In addition to the above-mentioned properties, and this 
ample surplus, both in value and income, and the 
covenant under seal in each debenture by the City 
Offices Company (Limited), to duly pay both principal 
and interest (which covenant is secured by its large un- 
called capital), the punctual payment of these deben- 
tures will be further secured by the guarantee of the 
Crédit Foncier (Limited), aud also of the Crédit Mobilier 
(Limited), endorsed under their corporate seals on each 
debenture. 

These Debentures will be transferable in the same 
manner as railway debentures by simple transfer form. 


Security CoNvERTIBLE AT ANY Tivr. 

This will doubtless be appreciated by those who, 
whilst seeking a first-class home investment, free from 
risk or liability, are still desirous of having their capital 
easily convertible in case of need, and with a view to 
make them alike available for temporary as well as 
permanent investments, application will be made to the 
Stock Exchange for their quotation in the official list. 

Summary or SECURITIES. 

The total guarantee to the Debenture holders of this 
loan will be as follows, viz :— 

Freehold and leasehold properties .......+++- £509,000 
The City Offices Company (Limited), uncalled 

Capital 2. -cccccccccccccscvcccce ce eoresere 
The Crédit Foncier (Limited, capital ...... Y 
The Crédit Mobilier (Limited), capital ........ 500,000 





Total .. socsosccccorcccseccccccs ++. +» £2,300,000 
Thus making these debentures an entirely unexcep- 
tionable security, and whilst colonial and foreign invest- 
ments are abundant enough, a well secured 5 per cent. 
English investment is very scarce ; such a security, it is 
believed, is now offered, and as such is specially adapted 
for trustees, bankers, insurance companie3, mercantile 
and private investors. 

Forms of application are attached hereto, and may be 
had at the offices of the Crédit Foncier ( Limited), and 
the Crédit Mobilier (Limited), 80 Lombard street, and of 
the City Offices Company (Limited), 70 C ornhill; also 
of the bankers, solicitors, aud brokers. 

London, 21st June, 1864. 

CITY OFFICES MORTGAGE DEBENTURES. 
FoRM OF APPLICATION. 
To the Directors of the City Offices Company 
(Limited). 

Having paid to the Agra and Masterman’s Bank 
(Limited) the sum of £ being 20 per cent. 
ong in value of Mortgage Debentures of 
the City Offices Compauy (Limited), upon terms of the 
prospectus attached hereto, I hereby subscribe for and 
accept such debentures, and agree to pay the further in- 
stalments as they respectively bec»me due. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient ser vant, 
Signature ...... 
Name in full .. 
Address ........ 
Date 0. cccccccccccccccccccces® 

I request the amount may be made out in debentures 

of £ each. 








No. Bankers’ RECEIPT. 

To be retained by applicant, after being signed by 
Bankers, 

Received the day of , 1864, 
on account of the City Offices Company (Limited), (Mort- 
gage Debeuture Account), the sum of , being 
the amount required on subscription for £ 
of the City Uffices Mortgage Debentures. 

* Recscveccoecs For the Agra and Masterman’s 
ank. 


TH CREDIT FONCIER (Limited), 
80 Lombard street, E.C. 
Capital, £1,000,000, in 20,000 Shares of £50 each. 
Subscribed Capital, £50),0u0, iu 10,000 Shares. 
Drrecrors. 
CuarrMan—The Right Hon. JAMES gsTUART 
WORTLEY. 

Deruty-CmarrmaN—JAMES LEVICK, Esq. 
The Hon. T. C. Haliburton, | Adolphe Hakim, Esq. 

M.P. Heury Pownall, Esq., J.P. 
Edward Warner, Esq., M.P. | John Westmorland, Esq. 
Alexander Dunbar, isq. Charles E. Newbon, Esq. 
Charles Ellis, Esq. 

Manacer—Albe t Grant, Esq. 
BANKERS, 
Messrs. Masterman, Peters, Mildred, and Co, 
Bank of London, 
This Company advances money on the deposit of Tide 
Deeds of approved I’reehold or Leasehold Property in 
Great Britain, with or without regular mortgage. 
Guarantees Titles, or Securities, and, as agent, nego- 
tiates loans on mortgage for long or short periods; also 
Receives money on deposit for FIXKD PERIODS 
ONLY, at special rates to be agreed upon. 
Communications to be addressed to the Manager. 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 

Temporary Offices, 80 Lombard street, E.C. 








Tas CREDIT MOBILIER (Limited), 
80 Lombard street, K.C. 


Capital, £1,000,000, in 20,000 shares of £50 each. Sub- 
scribed capital £500,000, in 10,090 shares. 


DiRecrors. 
CuarrmMan—The Right Hon. JAMES STUART 
WORTLEY 


The Hon. T. C. Haliburton, John Westmorland, Esq. 
MP. K.dward Warner, Esq., M.P. 


Charles Kllis, Esq. 





Alexander Dunbar, Esq. 
Adolphe Hakim, Esq. James Levick, Esq. 


ey 


BANKERS. 


Messrs. Masterman, Peters, Mildred, and Co, London, 
Messrs, Smith, Payne, and Smiths, London, 

This Company is prepared to negotiate Government 
and Municipal Loans, and to aid in carrying oyt 
concessions. 

To make aivances ou approved securities. 

To effect the purchase and sale of shares, stocks, &o 
and to transact financial business generally. . 

Also to receive money on deposit for BRIEF or Bx. 
TENDED PERIODS on terms to be agreed upon, 

Communications to be made to the Manager, 

THOMAS SHORT, Secretary. 

Temporary Offices, 8) Lombard sircet, London, £:¢ 


[ J NIVERSA L LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1 King William street, London, E.G, 
Established 1834, 





Total Assurances issued .. rv +» £7,985,888 
Sums Assured with Bonuses existing .. 2,823,645 
Total Claims paid .. ar oe «+ 1,299,234 
Accumulated Fund exceeds es oe 898,000 
Annual Reveuue exceeds. . oe ee 192,000 


PREMIUM REDUCED ONE-HALF. 

At the THIRTIETH ANNUAL MEETING an 
abatement on all premiums upon participating policies 
was declared for the current year, at the rate of 50 per 
cent., or ten shillings in the pound. The original 
premium charged is upon the most economical scale 
and generally lower than in any of the other life offices, 
proprietary or mutual, declaring annual abatements, * 














Sum 
Agein | Assured. Original Reduced Premium, 
Policy. | 11th May Premium. May, 1864-65. 
1359. 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 49 13 4 
30 £1,000 £24 8 4 £12 4 2 
40 £1,000 £3110 0 £1515 0 














The Society's new Prospectus may be had on appli- 
cation. Town and country Agents required. 
FREDERICK HENDRIKS, Actuary and Secretary, 








r H E HEW CGOLU & 
Cuainman—The Right Hon. Lord MUSKERRY. 
Directors. 


Captain Addison, 36 Cavendish square, and Junior 
United Service Club, 

Lord George Beauclerk, 113 Piccadilly, and Army and 
Navy Club. 

~~ “oe Downing, 33 Gloucester terrace, Hyde 
Park. 

—o Kennedy, Montrose House, Petersham, 
5.W. 


Captain W. W. Knollys, Brooks's Club. 
Viscount Malden, 39 Lowndes street, and White’s Club. 
Lord Muskerry, Springtield Castle, and 3 Upper Wim- 
pole street. 
Temporary Office—33 Pall Mall, S.W. 

This Club is to be erected (on the scale of the Carlton 
and Reform Clubs) in Pall Mall. The proposed name 
of the Club will be submitted to the first General Meet- 
ing of Members. 

Several new features, couducive to the comfort and 
accommodation of the members, will be introduced, 
including a strangers’ room, and an extensive suite of 
sleeping apartments. 

Forms of application for membership may be obtained 
of the Secretary, at the Offices of the Club; or at the 
Union Bank, 4 Pall Mall, East. 


NDIAN TRAMWAY COMPANY 
(Limited)—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that 
an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
Shareholders of the INDIAN TRAMWAY COMPANY 
(Limited), will be held on TURSDAY, the 28th JUNE 
inst., at the LONDON TAVERN, Bishopsgate street, 
in the City of London, at One o'clock precisely, for the 
purpose of reveiving a report from the Directors and 
for authorizing ®he issue of the remaining portion of 
the first issue (£250,000) of the Capital of the Company, 
aud to empower the Directors to make such arranges 
ments as they think fit with the holders of original Scrip 
Certificates or letters of allotment, upon which 2s. per 
share only has been paid. 
By order of the Board, 
M. R. SCOTT, Secretary. 
62 Moorgate street, 17th June, 1854. 








TAYLOR BROTH ERS’ 
ENUINE MUSTARD. —Dr. Hassatt, 


having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous 
microscopical examination and chemical analysis, re- 
ports that it contains the three essential properties of 
good mustard, viz., 

PURITY, PUNGENCY, AND DELICATE 

FLAVOUR. 
See that each Package bears their Trade Mark, the 
“ Prize Ox,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 

Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the kingdom. 
Taytor Brorners, Brick lane, and Wentworth 


> 


street, London, N.E. 





RIEDENBACH has a Regular Supply 
of Old FARINA'S EAU DE COLOGNE, Old 
MITCHAM LAVENDER. and his well-known Eau de 
Cologne, at 10s. the box. No spurious imitation, but the 
genuine article itse!lf—l57s New Bond street. 


ppoltow ars PILLS and OINT- 

MENT.—A frequent cause of gout and rheu- 
matism is the inflammatory state of the blood, attended 
with bad digestion and general debility, A few doses of 
these Pills, taken in time, are an effectual preventative 
against gout and rheumatism; but any one who has an 
attaek of either should use Holloway’s Ointment also, 
the powerful piOperties of which, combined with the 
effect of the Pills, must infallibly effect acure. These 
Pills act directly on the blood, which they purify and 
improve; they also regulate the secretions, aud give 
tone to the stomach, and thus the whole system is in- 
vigorated and put into a condition which enables it to 











come, including the rentals of the new 


Charles E. Newbon, Esq. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 
ManaceR—Alert Graut, sq. 


throw olf disease or check its approach, 
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TICTORIA and LEGAL and COM- 
j MERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18 King William street, City. 
FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May 
last, 8 Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appro- 

jated to the Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the 

miums paid. 

The Accumulated Funds exceed.. « «. ..+«£410,000 

The Annual Income is over ......se.eee00 70,000 

The Claims by Death paid exceed .....+..++ 310,000 

Bonuses declared ...esee. cere cercesceceee 145,000 

Every description of Life Assurance business trans- 
acted. 

Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Pro- 
perty. Life and Reversionary [nterests, &c., and also to 
Assurers on Personal Security. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 





IRE INSURANCE. 
REDUCTION OF DUTY. 
ALBERT INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
FIRE AND MARINE, 
UNDERTAKES 

FIRE RISKS from the 2ith of June, at the full 
reduction of Duty. 

The Premiums charged will be estimated by the 
individual risk ; and the utmost liberality will be main. 
tained in every transaction. 

Professional men introducing business will be 
liberally treated with. 

For prospectus and every information apply at the 
Offices, 8 Finch lave, or 7 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, 
or throughout the Kingdom of any of the Agents of the 
ALBERT LIVE OFFICE. 

MORELL THEOBALD, Manager. 





UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring 
young lives are lower than those of many other old- 
established Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from 
allrisk by an ample Guarantee Fund in addition to the 
accumulated funds derived from the investments of 
Premiums. 

Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 
80 per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus, 

The Profits of this Society are divided every five ye ars 
and Policies effected before Midsummer, 1365, will par- 
ticipate at the next division. 

No charge for service in the Militia orin any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the office in Thread. 
needle street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 





Society. JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 
pcan LIFE INSURANCE 
a OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1797, 
70 LOMBARD STREET, EC.,and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, 8 





Sw. 
Directors. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Henry Lancelot Holland 
William Cotton, Esy., Esq. 
D.C.L., F.R.S. William James Lancaster, 


John Davis, Esq. 
James A. Gordon, 
M.D., F.R.S. 
Fdward Hawkin, jun., Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq., 
> 


Esq. 

Esq., | John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 

Esq., M.P. 

ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

This Company grauts Assurances at Moderate Rates 
of Premium with Participation in Profits, and at Low 
Rates without Profits. 

Also—Loans in connection with Life Assurance upon 
approved Security. 

At the last Division of Profit the Bonus varied from 
28 to 6 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

For Particulars and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Secretary. 





DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000,000, 
BANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank (Limited) ; 
Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co., the Union Bank of 
London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mereantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon. 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


rmmHE 


THE ORIENTAL FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
(Limited), 
Ts prepared to receive Applications for the Capital of 


flame BOROKAI TEA COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 
INCORPORATED UNDER THE C omPANrEs’ Act, 1862. 
CAPITAL, £100,000. 
First issue, £50,000 in 5,000 Shares of £10 each. 
(500 Shares will be reserved for allotment in India.) 


Deposit on Application £1 per Share, and £1 10s, on 

Allotment. 

No future Cull to exceed £2 10s. per Share, or to be 
made at intervals of less than Three Months. 
Directors. 

Major T. Ross, Chairman of the India Tea Company of 
Cachar (Limited), Norwood. 

W. H. Smith, Esq. (W. H. Smith, Barry, and Co.), Di- 
rector of the Oriental Financial Corporation (Li- 
mited), Leadenhall street, and Calcutta. 

John Brown, Esq. (late of Grant, Smith, and Co., Cal- 
cutta), Director of the Oviental Financial Corpor- 
ation (Limited), Hadham, Herts. 

Henry Young, Esq., Director of the Bank of Hindustan, 
China, and Japan (Limited), Palmeira square, 
Brighton. 

Colonel H. Foquett (late commanding 2nd Assam 
Light Infantry), Director of the Kastera Bengal 
Tea Company (Limited), 11 Chepstow Villas, 
Bayswater. 

James 8. Adams, Esq., Director of the General An- 
nuity and Kndowment Association, 14 Great St. 
Helen's. 

Major F. Ditmas (late of H. M. Maeras Engineers), 
Director of the Indian Tea Company of Cachar 
(Limited), Croydon. 

J. C. Waugh, Esq., Director of the Eastern Bengal Tea 
Company (Limited), Mickleham, Surrey. 

Dr. G. Clerihew, Director of the Credit Foucier of Mau- 
ritius (Limited), 29 Pembridge crescent, Bayswater. 

Honorary Director rn Inpia. 
Dr. J. B. Barry, Member of the Bengal Council, 
Calcutta, 
SUPERINTENDENT MANAGER IN INDIA, 
A. P. Sandeman, Esq., Cachar. 
BANKERS. 

Bank of Hindustan, China, and Japan (Limited), 1 
Cornhill; Union Bank of London, 4 Pall Mall East. 
Soxicrror. 

Wm. F, Farmer, Fsq., 17, Sise lane. E.C. 


BROKER. 
Lewis H. Haslewood, Esq., Founder's court, Lothbury. 
Temporary OrFices. 

At the Offices of the Oriental Financial Corporation 
(Limited), 15 Leadenhall street, I.C. 
Secretary (pro tem.) 

Alex. Neish, Esq. 





This Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing, 
and cultivating, and producing Tea on the Borokai 
Estate, in the province of Cachar, in India. 

The province of Cachar (an appendage of the Bengal 
Presidency) lies i liately to the east of Sylhet, and 
while adjoining the district of Assam is more contiguous 
to Calcutta. 

The purchase-money for the Estate, including the 
present year's crop of tea and seed, is £27,500, and the 
reasonable working expenses of the Estate from the Ist 
April last, payable, £10,000, and the reasonable working 
expenses, on possession of the Estate being given to 
the Company, and £10,000 by instalments of 5,000 at 6 
and £5,000 at 12 months from possession being given, 
bearing interest in the interim until payment, at £6 per 
cent. per annum; and £7,500 in 750 shares of £10 each, 
250 shares to be delivered within six montis, 250 within 
twelve months, and 250 within eighteen months from 
possession of the Estate being given, and carrying divi- 
dends from delivery. 

In 1854 the indigenous tea tree was discovered grow- 
ing wild throughout the province, and since then most 
of the available lands have been taken up for the cul 
tivation and manufacture of tea, which has proved emi- 
nently successful. 

The Borokai Estate is situated on the Gogra River, 
about six miles from the station of Silchar, the head 
quarters of the local regiment and offices of Goverument. 
The area of tbe estate is computed at 2,500 acres, of 
which 100 acres are under old plant, 200 acres under 
plant of 1862, and 300 acres under plant of 1863. The 
crop of the present year, which is included in the pur- 
chase, is estimated at 30,000 Ibs. of tea, and 60 maunds 
of seed, and to produce a nett profit of £3,000. The crop 
of 1865 is estimated at 60,000 lbs. of tea and 80 maunds 
of seed, and to produce a nett profit of £5,000, and in 
1866 the crop is estimated at nearly double that of 1865, 
and the nett profit at £8,000. There are two excellent 
bungalows, lious lines fur the Coolies, as well as 
numerous buildings, upon the estate, and a substantial 
godown or store is now being ereeted. ‘The estate is also 
well stocked with implements, and every requisite for a 
Tea Manufactory. There are 500 coolies settled upon 
the estate. 

The profits from the Estate during the present year 
will, it is fully expected, enable the directors to recom- 
mend a dividend of £10 per cent. upon the year's work- 
ing, and a progressive increase of dividend up to at least 
£20 per cent. may be confidently anticipated within the 
next six years. 

The Estates of the numerous Tea Companies in Cachar 
and Assam are increasing in value every year. The 
shares in many of the companies are quoted at large 
varying from 15 to 200 per cent., and as pay- 














OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 








ie Cases of Nervousness Parr’s Life Pills 
will be found an agreeable and perfect remedy. May 
be had of any Chemist. 





ing dividends, ranging from £10 to £40 per cent. per 
annum. The Eastern Cachar Tea Company (Limited), 
established last year in Calcutta, has paid a dividend at 
the rate of £16 per cent. per annum upon the first half- 
year's working of the Company; and the Indian Tea 
Company of Cachar (Limited), established last year ia 
London, has paid a dividend of £10 per cent. on the first 
year's working. 

A large number of shares have been already sub- 
scribed for, and the remaining shares will be allotted 
with due consideration to priority of application, and an 
early day will be named for the allotment of shares, and 
upon all applications, in respect of which no allotments 
are made, the deposit will be immediately returned. 
Should a less number of shares be allotted than is ap- 
plied for the deposit will be made available towards the 
payment on allotment, aud the balance, if any, returned 
to the applicant. 








Prospect may be obtained of the Brokers, and at 
the Temporary Offices of the Company, where every 
information will be given; and the Articles of Associa- 
== the Company may be seen at the offices of the 

olicitor. 


. Applications for Shares must be made in the annexed 
‘orm. 





Form or Application For SHares. 
. To be retained by the Bankers. 
0. 
To the Directors of the Borokai Tea Company (Limited). 
GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to your Bankers 
the sum of £ being a deposit of £1 per share on 
shares in the above Company, I hereby request that 
you will allot me that number, and I agree to accept such 
shares or any less number you may allot to me, subject 
to the conditions of the Articles of Association, and I 
agree to pay the further deposit (if any payable) on allot- 
ment, and to sign the Articles of Association of the 
Company when required, and I authorize you to insert 
my name on the register of members for the number of 
Shares allotted to me. 





Usual Signature ....60..se+ese00 
Neme in full ....cccccssececevece 
MesiGeNe® cccccccccccccecececcce 
Profession 








( j UARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. 
Subscribed Capital—Two Millions. 
Directors. 
Cuarces WiLiAM Curtis, Esq., Chairman. 
Cuares F. Devas, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Fredk. H. Janson, Esq. 
H. Bonham-Carter, Esq. G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Ks7. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. MP. 
Sir Minto Farquhar, Bart, | John Martin, Esq. 
M.P. Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 
James Morris, Esq. 
. Henry Norman, sq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Henry R. Reynolds, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., | Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 


MP. William Steven, Esq. 
John G. Hubbard, Esq., 
M.P. 


Sir Walter R. Farquhar, 
Bart 


Henry Vigne, Esq. 





AUDITORS, 
Henry Sykes Thornton, 


Esq. 

Noel Whiting, Esq. 
Thomas Tallemach, Esq., Secretary. 
Samuel Brown, Esq., Actuary. 

Lire Department.—Under the Provisions of an Ac- 
of Parii t, this Company now offers to new Insurers 
Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, at Quinquennial 
Divisions, or a Low Rate of Premium without partici- 
pation of Profits. 

Since the establish t of the Company in 1821, the 
Amount of Profits allotted to the Assured has exceeded 
in Cash value £660,000, which represeuts equivalent Re- 
versionary Bonuses of £1,058,000, 

After the Division of Profits at Christmas, 1859, the 
Life Assurances in force, with existing Bonuses thereon, 
amounted to upwards of £4,730,000, the Lacome from the 
Life Branch £207,000 per annum, and the Life Assur- 
ance Fund, independent of the Capital, exceeded 
£1,618,000. 

Fine Derartment.—Insurances are effected upon 
every description of property at home and abroad at 
moderate rates. 

No expense is incurred in effecting a new Insurance 
beyond the payment of the Annual Premium and Duty, 
when the Premium amounts to 53, 

Claims liberally and promptly settled. 

Notice is hereby given, that FIRE Policies which 
expire at Midsummer must be renewed within fifteen 
days at this office, or with Mr. SAMS, No. 1 St. James's 
street, corner of Pall Mall; or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the kingdom, otherwise they become 
void. 

Applications for Prospectuses and Agencies to be 
made to the Secretary. 


Lewis Lloyd, Esq. 
Cornelius Paine, jun., Esq. 














fMHE TERCENTENARY;; or, the Three 
Hundredth Birthday of WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 
30 pages 8yo. 


Orrxtons oF THE Press. 

Asa contribution to the recent festival E. Mosrs and 
Son have issued an extraordinary pamphiet, which, 
whilst regarded asa literary curiosity, will well repay 
perusal,—Sun, April 27. 

E. Moses and Son, the well known tailors, have 
published a clever and ingenious pamphlet.—Penny News- 
man, May 1, 

The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and the 
illustrations from Shakespeare are very happily chosen. 
Asa piece of reasoning we are not quite sure that we 
do not ag it to that of the late Lord Campbell.—T7he 
Queen, May 7. 

You have issued a not ill-written pamphlet.—Punch, 
May 7. 

A very Clever and ingenious production.—T7he Sporting 
Pilot, April 23. 

Not the least readable by any means of the week's 
batch of Shakesp publications.—Zhe Reader, April 
23. 





They have spent their money in a way that stamps 
them as above the ordinary run of advertisers. The 
whole is in excellent taste. —Chatham News, May 7. 

Talk of cheap literature! Mr. Horne published an 
epic poem at the price of onefarthing, but here is an 
Essay for—nothing!—Court Circular, April 23. 

N.B.—A copy of this pamphlet will be presented 
gratis to any applicant, personally, and post free, by 

E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
Now Oxford street, and Tottenham Court Road. 
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N ATIONAL REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 

The conductors of the Natronat Review feel it to be 
their duty to explain to the subscribers and to the 
public the Teasons which induce them to commence a 
hey are about to introduce 
iprovements. They have now 
<perience in the management of 
vy, and they are convinced by it that 
of suc h periodicals is injuriously 
i tradition, and by circumstances 
" ass2d away. When first class 
ce, and when the criti 
rails was wer ak and meagre, it was 
wise and necessary in Qa ly periodicals to attempt 
at least some notize of every remarkable work which 
might appar. Their readers expected from them a 
guidance through te labyrinth of miscellaneous litera- 
ture which con ald not find elsewhere, But this 
necessity has passei away. Weekly papers written with 
force, skil!, and know ledge, notice all ordinary books 
with care and fitness, and so leave to Quarterly 
journals only those which cannot be adequate ly dis- 
cussed in a brief compass and in a fugitive form, but 
require elaborat> analysis and continuous criticism. 
Such books are always few, and the customary space 
allotted by tradition to the Review depaitment in 
Quarterly periolicals has therefore become excessive 
and unnecessary. 

A new want, owever, has sprung up, or at least has 
strengthened, which it is the duty of Quarterly Reviews 
to supply. st every number of every ‘Quarterly 
contains some ‘es which ave not reviews at all; in 
some cases even the form of putting a book at the head 
of the article has been discontinued, and in other cases, 
though, in external appearance the article is a review, 
in reul truth it is os essay. This sort of composition 
lly suital ) an age like this, in which readers 
ny but stn Tents few; in which a multitude of 
persons wish to - w the principal outline of great 
subjects, but very few have the courage or the le'‘sure to 
venture on the perusal of long treatises. An essay of 
moderate length ean convey the gist of a complicated 
controversy embedded in many volumes, and therefore 
in our day an ee number of persous peruse 
§ ize them. 
en to the Narronat Review, 
arte rlies, an appearance some- 
2 To fill the usual space 
mere reviews of ordinary books have necessarily been 
inseited, and side by side with them have appeared 
original es of in lependent interest and dist:mctive 
characteris That whieh was new and individual 
has been * her hidden by the addition of mutter in 
itself good, but which might have appeared in other 
per odicals with equal propriety. Tie essence of the 

REVIEW has, so to say, bee na little concealed by a 
confusing accumulation of separable accidents. 

The concuctors of the Natmnan have resol- 
ved to apply the only thorough remedy to this 
defect. They intend in future to issue the Review 
half-yearly i of quarterly, This change of 
itself will render it impossible and unnecessary 
to insert in the Revirew notices of fugitive 
books, and art'cleso subjects of subordinate interest; 
and will restrict its writeis to the more attractive as- 
pects of literature, polities, and religion, The main 
characteristics of the NATIONAL ReviEw—the principles 
upon whieh it inally started, and to which it 
has steadily adiered—will not only be preserved un- 
changed, but will be made more distinetly visible by an 
entire separation trom the less distinctive matter which 
has hitherto accompanied them. The conductors intend 
and hope in futwe tu muke the Review a series of 
* Tracts for the Tiwes” of extended scope and aim, 
and to discuss in it the broad aspects of ‘the pressing 
questions which the pi ss of events, the multiplica 
tion of books, the growth of science, the gradual ehange 
of rel , Without ccasing suggest in this active and 
interesiing age. 

In future, also, such coutributors to the National 
ReVIEw as may wish to append their names to their 
articles will have the privilege of so doing. In many cases 
an essay such xs has been above spoken of loses much 
of its value When tlie name of the author is concealed, 
and while in theory at least it emanates from a critical 
board. se contributors who may not wish to pub- 
lish thei mes will still be able to write anonym ously, 
anda due editorinl supervision will be given to both 
kinds of articles, 80 as still to preserve unimpaired the 
essential Character and unity of the Revirw. 

The first number of the new series will be issued on 
the Ist November, 1864, 
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Will be published on the ist July, price 2s. 
No. LLL of 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
A JOUKNAL OF 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT and LIVE, 
CONTENTS. 
1. Dutch Theology, its Past and Present State. 
2. Domestic Missions from enother Point of View. 
3. Authority an po Tuought ; Dr. Newman's Apology. 
4. Strauss’s Life uf Jesus 
5. Eeclesiastical oh ronic le. 

Tobe had through avy Bookseller. Advertisemeuts 
and publications for review should be sent to the pub- 
lishers, 

London: Wuitrretp, Green, and Son, 178 Strand, 
W.C.; Wittiams and Noreare, 14 Henrietta street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.; and at 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. Manchester; Jonnson and Rawson, 
Market street. 









Now ready, 
7 H EE msm o@8§ SB F- F&. 
JULY, No. I. 
A first-class Magazine of Literature, Art, and Scieuce. 
Price One Shilling 
CONTENTS. 
au Historical Tale. 
m. Chapter I. 
Mary Stuart. By Henry James 





Constance S*e By Lady 
Georg i 
A Few Words for 
C : 





The French Art t ixkibition of 1864. 
Kxhumo; a Poem. By Barry Cornwall. 
Reeoliections of an Old City. By Juia Kavanagh. 
Half out of the World, 
Violet's Freak. 

Sold by Simp, MARSHALL, and Co., S 





cationers’ Hall 


To-morrow, post 8yo. 
S ?T 2.23 TF M U 
By Micuaen T. Bass, M.P. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


SIC. 





This day is published, price 10s, 6d., Vol. IL. of 
i) Wy. CHARLES KNIGHTS AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. “Passages of a Working Life 
during ifaf a Century.” 
London: Brapspury and Evays, 11 Bouverie 
street, E.C 





In a few days will be published, in a handsome Volume, 
gilt edges, price 21s. 
ARLY 





PENCILLINGS from 

“ PUNCH ” (Chiefly Political), By Joun Lexcu. 

London: BrappuRy and Evans, Il ppuveric 
street, E.C. $ 





Now ready, Second Edition, in 2 vols., 25s. 
ROFESSOR CRAIK’S HISTORY of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, and of the English 
Language from the Norman Conquest. 
“ Distinguished alike by diligent research, sound judg- 
met, and extensive knowlodge.”—The News. 
London: CuHansies Grirrin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
court. 





NEW WORKS IN CIRCULATION AT ALL THE 
LIBRARLES. 

\ AURICE DERING. A Novel. By 
4 the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.” In 2 vols. 
LIGHED in the BALANCE, By James A. Sr. 
JoRN. In 3 vols. 
STRIFE and REST. 
Home.” In 3 vols. 

GUY WATERMAN. By the Author of “ Abel Drake's 
Wife.” In 3 vols, 

Tins_eEy Brotuens, 18 Catherine street, Strand, 


This day is pubiished, price 6s. 


OHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. By 
e the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret.” 

Also just published, uniform with the above. 
LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET. 6s. 
AURORA FLOYD, 6s. 

SEVEN SONS of MAMMON., 6s. 

RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 6s. 

GUY LIVINGSTONE, 5s. 

BARREN HONOUR. § ¢ 

SWORD and GOWN, 4s. 6.1. 

BORDER and BASIILLE. 6s. 
TinsLey Brorners, 1s Catherine street, Strand. 








By the Author of “Agnes 














New Edition for 1864, now ready. 
ALIGNANT’S NEW PARIS GUIDE, 
- Compiled from the best authorities, revised and 
verified by personal inspection, and arranged on an 
entirely new plan, with Mup and Plates. Royal 18mo., 
10s. 6d. bound; may be had without Plates, 7s, Gd. 


bound. 
London: SrwpKin, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Just published, in 8vo., price 43. cloth, 
HE LAWS of THOUGHT, Objective 
and Subjective. By ALeXANDER ton ERTSON. 


Lond 
Ee linburg* 





: MAN and Co, 
: EpMonsToN and Dovaras. 








T°, AUTHORS.—Messrs._ C: SSELL, 

Perrer, and GaLPrin are now prepared to receive 
and examine MaNnuscriprs with a view to their publi, 
cation either on commission or otherwise. Address, 
CassEtL, PeTrer, wud Garin, la Belle Sauvage Yard- 
London, £.C, 











New Edition, much enlarged aud improved, p price 
in cloth £1 1s. 6d.; or £2 2s. bound in calf. 


COMPLETE DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, By Noaun Wenster, 


LL.D. 
New Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by 
Curauncey A. Goopricu, Professor in Yale College. 


This genuine edition, the property of the Author's 
family, of Webster's Complete Dictionary, is in 4to., 
1,624 pages, with a portrait of the Author, and is pub- 
lished by 

Loneman and Co,; Srupxrn and Co.; WHITTAKER 
and Co.; Hamimron and Co.; Groompripee and 
Sons; Bett and Datpvy; and Kent and Co, 

Edinburgh: JonN Menzies; Dublia: 
and Ginu. 

Please to see that no other Edition is substituted. 


M’GLASBAN 





For VE oRY GOOD geen Y. 


Ry MiLe TAITErvuLs. 
The “ Victoria Press,” 
For the Employment of Women, 


14 Princes street, Hanover square. 


peasees MAGAZINE for JULY, 
Price 2s. 64. 
Conrents. 

Translation from the 
Gilbert Rugge—A Tale. | Spanish. By Sir Ed- 
By the Author of “A! mund Head. 

First Friendship.” Chap- | The Judges of England. 
ters VL—VIII. Daybreak in London in 
Sonnet. By Arthur J. July. —A 

Munby. Astley H. Baldwin, 
The Land Revenue of India.| Tunis and Carthage. 

zee Perpetual Setue-| On an ancient Panathenaic 

at. Vase in a London Draw- 

Teo Chapters, ing-room. By Sir Ed- 
The Royal Academy Exhi- mund Head. 

bition, By W. M, Ros Iq _ Morais of Literature. 

£ | Mr. Whitworth aud Sir 
A { ‘amp aigner at Home. | “i merson Tennent. 

VIIL. and 1X 
Londen : LoneMay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 








The Irish Church. 









court; and all Booksellers. 


Poem. By 





Demy 8vo. extra Cloth, 6s. 6d., free by post. 
™. y 2 “rae 
I IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno. 

4 mena. Third dition. By Leo H.Griypoy, 

“ To those who delight in the exe 2 of their intel. 
lectual powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully 
writteu reflections will be a welcome boon, and the 
source long afterwards rest ad 
fruitful meditations an 

London: F, Piru 
























- ——— — ——___. 
Just published, crown 8vo., price 53., free by post. 
if IDDEN SPRINGS. By Josreq 

PARKER, D D., of Cavendish Chapel, Manchester, 
* All seems as if it were writien with a pencil of light, 
h r speaking’s sake, no dis. 











The: € is no spo king f 
play of any kind, every word is an arrow directed to the 
mark.”"—British Standard. 

London: I’, Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


5s., the Second Edition ion 
revised. 


NTEDILUVIAN HISTORY and 

NARRATIVE of the FLOOD as set forth in the 

early portions of the Book of Genesis critica lly 

examined and ay tiued. By the Rev. E. D. Renvew, 
London: F. PrvMan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


Price 6d., post free 7d. 


sR: r mu ABD. —!itman’s Phonographic 


310th Thousaud. 


Now re ady, ‘demy 8vo., price 






: 
London: F, sae, 20 Paternoster row, London, 
3.C 








Now realy, price 6d. 
‘THe SUPPLEMENT to the REFORM 
ACT of 1832. Being a Proposal for the Extension 

of the Represent: without Lowering the Qualification 
for the ELE FRANCHISE, in a Letier to the 
Electors of the | xl Kingdom. By Sir Francis 
CuaArLes Know es, B.M.A., F.R.S., &e. 

WILLIAM LitpGway, 169 Piceadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 


M ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
4 No. 57, for JULY, 1864 
Price One Shilling. 










us; a Story of Two F _ 
Autho: of “A 














Elhoit,” “ Raveushoe,” &e, Chap. XXXV, lames 
Burtou’ Bt wy, = 83 Lrown's Troubles come to au 
End, w Hilyar’s fairly commenee. 
Chap. Roi est Mort—Vive le Roi. 
Chap. XXXV iL.—Jame s Burton's Story: Erne's 





Nurse. Chap. XXXVIIL—Sir George Hillyar is 
Witness for Ch i XXXIX.—Unele Bob 
surprises Erne, Chap. —The Last of the 
Churchyard. 

c Jorruption a sctions. By F. D. Mauries. 
*Resurrectar.s.” A Poem, from the Polish of Sigis- 
munud Krasinski. 

4, Dead Men whom I have Known; or, 
Three Cities. By the Editor.— 
Part I. His Youch. 

5. Palingenesis. By Ile 

6. Iu Her Teens. 

A Son of the Soil. Part VIIT. 

8. Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Mdward Dic 

9. The Last Days of 5S nderbotz. 

Vol. IX, haadsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Macmi.iayn and Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by a!l Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Rail- 

Way Stations. 











ecollections of 


Cualmers.— 





ury Wadsworth Longfellow 





12 LACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
PS) for JULY, 1851, No. DLXXXYV., price 23. 6d. 
Conrenrs, 

id Women and Othe 
vataining:—\ Grumble, 


Cornelius O'Dowl upon M 
Thingsin General.—Vart VI 
—Of our tirothers beyon | t .—The Rule Nisi. 
—On Climbing Boys—Linguists.—Tae Old Conjurors 
and the New.—Gaiabling tor the Million—Tue Intoxi- 
eating Liquors Bill. 

The Education and Training of Naval Officers, 

Letters from the Principalities.—No. Ll. Sosiety a: 
Politics in Moldavia, 

Tony Butler.—Part X. 

The Napoleonic Idea in Mexico. 

The London Art-Season. 

Padre Bandelli Proses to the 
about Leonardo da Vin 

Leonardo da Vinci Poetises to tie Duke in his own 
Detence. 

Chronicles of Carlingford: The 

IIT 














Dake Ludovico Sforza 


Perpetual Caraie.—Part 


Winniam Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 














| Associatiou—Fe 


ATIONAL MUSEUMS.—SOME- 
THING from BARKING —THE BUILDER of 














THIS DAY, price 4d., by post, 5J., contains :—KFiae View 
and Details of Proposed National Museams—Legisla- 
tion on Technical Questio: s—!.0rress of the Metropo- 
litan Sewerage—Biackiriars—Poicou us Playthings for 
Children—The New Marine swreshop Regulations— 
Leicester Squat Sab! oniere Hotel—The Architectural 








de—TI h B tilding Trades Move- 

Ss Albau'’s—Bookbinding— 
eston’s Hospital Com 
.—Otlice, 1 York street, 


ment—From 5 
Albert Memorial, Ex 
petition, Leicester —Pro 
Covent Garden; aud all Bo 








] ice 28. 61, post free, 


7th Edition, 10th Thousand, price 23 
32 stamps. 
ISEASES of the SKIN; a Guide to 
theic Treatment aud Prevention. Hiustrated by 
Cases. By Tomas Hunt, P.R.C.s., Surgeon to the 
Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin, 214 
Charlotte street, Fitzroy square. 
‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the 
incurable class to the curable,”"—Lancet. 
London: T. Ricuarps, 37 Great Queen street. 
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Now ready, post Svo., pp. 320, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ORCE and M: ATTER, by Dr. Lovts 
3UCHNER. Edited from the Eighth Edition of 
“Kraft and Stoff” ty J. Freperick CoLLINGwoop, 
FERS.L., F.G.S. 
*The work is va 
logical reason ing, 8 


ln 
lu 


ible 
the profound and in many cases 












striking views taken of the subjects dis:ussed.”— 
Observer. 
London: TrvuaNner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Just published, crown 8vo., price 8s. 6d. 


HE EMPIRE in INDIA: Letters 

from Madras and other places. By Major EvAns 

BELL, author of “ The English in India, Letters from 
Nagpore.” 

“ Major Bell is a staunch, able, and well-informed 
advocate for @ thorough revision of our mode of govern- 
ing our possessions in India,’’—IVestminster Review. 

“ He writes throughontas a friend of India, and a wise 
one." — British ciency rly Review. 

“ Major Bell's work is one which should be pursued 
by all our statesmen who take an interest in India,”— 
Press. 

“We commend the letters of Major Bell to every 
friend of India. Ife isnot on ly an ardent lover of jus- 
tice in the abstract, but he has gone deeply into the 
questions which he discusses, and reasons on them with 
aforce of argument quite irresistibl 2." —Athenceum. 

London: Teubner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


Second E lition.— Now ready, with Frontispiece by F. 
Gilbert , toned paper, crown 8vo., price 63. 
EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE SONGS. 
With Notes. By R.N. Dunpan. 

“ He has all the feeling of a true poet, and his illustra - 
tions are always happy, and often striking.”—Morning 
Post. 

“The glow, 


the greece, the colour of those glorious 


geenes amongst which they were written have been 
caught by the author of these pleysant poems, .... 
The amatory passages are worthy of Thomis Moore.”"— 
Critic. 


“Even Thomas me yore did not avail himself as he might 
have done of hi ‘oss the Atlantic. The present 
author has avai a hi imself of the poetical treasures 
there in no scant measure, and with much grace and 
power. The nov valuable."—Morning Herald. 

« The present vol ime is enriche 1 with tive additional 





ss are 














lyrical poems, and a charming design."—John Bull, 
London at Harpwicks, 192 Piccadilly. 
NEW WORK by Mr. SARL ES DICKE Ns, 


In Monthly Parts, pnt with the Original Editions of 
** Pickwick,” “David Coppertield,” &e, 
gee hed, Part IIL, 


On June 39, will price 1s., of 








Or" MU JAL FRIEND. 
By Cnaagies Dickens, 
To be cor ted in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
Wi strations by Marcus Srong. 
Londen: CuapMAN e- Hat Lt, 193 Piceadilly, 





and a at all L br varies, with portrait of 
Brother Ignatius. 
rPHREE MONTHS in an ENGLISH 
MONASTERY. By CyHar.tes Walker. 

“The writer is correct in presuming that his narrative 
will be interesting, perhaps populur."—TZhe Clerical 
Journal. 

Mvcrr 


Price 


\y and Co., 13 Paternoster row. 








This day, 8v0.,, Second Edition 6d., or by post 7d. 
{OLONIAL EX-GOVERNORS and 
THEIR CLAIMS. A Letter addressed to the 
Richt Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, tc., &c. By ONE wHo HAS SERVED. 
London: BosworTra and Harrison, 215 Regent street. 








Uniform with Lord Macaulay's ‘‘ England.” 
Next week, Vol. II., price 4s. 6d., of 
YTLERS HISTORY of SCOTLAND 
(the New and Popular Edition of). Detailed Pros- 
pectuses can be hal from any Bookseller. 
Edinburgh: Writ1am P. Nismo; London: Surr«ry, 
Marsuatt, aud Co. 


= 8vo. sowed, | price ‘1s, by by post, ls. ld. - 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of 
RECENT MILITARY EVENTS in DENMARK. 
Reprinted from the Spectator. 
London and Oxford: Jonn Henry and James Parker. 





Now ready, in 8vo., pp. 142, price 2s. 6d. 


N EXAMINATION into some 

PREVAILING OPINIONS as to the PRESSURE 

of TAXATION in this and other COUNTRIES. Fourth 

Fdition, with a Sup lementary Chapter, containing 

the Financial Review to the present time. By Groror 
WarpeE Norman, Esq. 

T. and H. Boons, Publishers, 29 New Bond street, 
London, W. 





Just published by EMILY FAITHFULL, London. 
ICISSITUDES. By Wma. Parkinson. 
M.A. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
PAROCHIAL MISSION WOMEN. A Paper read at 
the Church Congress, Manchester, October 14, 1864. By 
Vice Chaneellor Sir Wm. Pace Woop. Price 6d. 
FLOWERS for WINDOW GARDENS. Price 2d. 





on account of its close and | 





R r EVIEW S.—A Double 
“ GUARDIAN” w Ll be published 

1 %h, containing a full report 
in t oth Houses of Convecation. Price 
h street, Strand, W.C, 


Es SS SAY YS and 








ch Wedne 
«fthe De 
id.—5 Burleig 








MR. BENTLEY’S NEW WORKS IMMEDIATELY 
FORTHCOMING. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 








‘NARRATIVE of the INVASION of DENMARK 


in 1864. By A. GALLENGA, late Special Correspondent of the Zimes at the Danish 
Head-Quarters. 





NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING| BLACK MOSS. ATale byaTarn. By 


HAVE. A Novel. By Annre Beate, Author of the Author of “Miriam May.” In 2 vols. post 
“Gladys the Reaper.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 8vo. 





& NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of RICHARD WHATELY, Archbishop 


of Dublin. By W. J. Frrzparrick, Esq. 
A WOMAN AGAINST the WORLD.| TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. 


A Novel. In 3 vols. post 8yo, By Lady Groratana Fotierron, 
“ One of the most promising novels of the season.”— Author of “ Ladybird,” &e. 
Atheneum, 8 usta " 
“ A book with a purpose and that purpose eloquently, ’ —— —_ 


earnestly, and forcibly urged. The plot is vigorous, the 
BREAKERS AHEAD. 


style racy and animated.”—AMorning Post. 





“A very amusing story. The heroine, a young and A Novel 
beautiful peasant girl, succeeds in raising hereelf . om 
almost to the top of the social Indder. The work By Racrn Vyvyan. 
abounds in dry and racy humour.”"—Dublin Evening Mail. In 2 vols. post 8yvo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








Early in July will be published in 8vo., with Maps. 


WHAT LED TO THE DISCOVERY OF THE 
SOURCE OF TITE NILE ? 


By JOHN HANNING SPEKE, 
Captain I.M. Indian Army, 
Author of “ Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile.” 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Next week will be published. 


COT ABROAD. 


By JOUNN HILL BURTON, 
Author of The “ Book Hunter.” 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo., 15s. 
W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Landen. 








THE 











This day, post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


NORWAY: THE ROAD AND THE FELL, 
By CHARLES ELTO 
Late Fellow of Qneen’s salen "Oxford. 


London and Oxford: JOHN HENRY | and JAMES | PAREE R. 


Next week will be published ii in 2 pels. post &vo. 
THE 


CRUISE OF THE ALABAMA & THE SUMTER. 


From the PRIVATE JOURNALS, &c., of CAPTAIN SEMMES, 
C.S.N., and other OFFICERS. 


&e. 
oe street, W. 








With Illustrations, Correspondence, 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and, Co., 66 





THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY RE VIE We 
ON JULY Isr, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
ConTENTs. 


1. Lee’s Second Year of Campaigns in Defence ; 9. The Volunteers: Prospects of the Force in 
of Richmond. By Captain C. C. Chesney. | its Fifth Year. By the Author of “Tom 

2. The Navy Sixty Years Ago, Brown's School Days.” 

3. The Organization of the British Army. | 10. The Alabama and the Kearsage. By Com- 

4, The Story of Major André. By James Grant. | mander Bedford Pim, R.N. 

5. Colonization and War in New Zealand. | 11. In a Cutter Yacht—Greenwich Hospital— 

6. Sir Galahad’s Raid. The late Volunteer Review—Pay of Naval 

7. Five and Threepence per Diem. j Oilicers — Grievances of Indian Officers, 

8. The Napiers. &e., Ke. 


London: 9 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, §.W., and all Booksellers and all Railway Bookstalls, 
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NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE. No. 


COCCXY. July, 1864. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
(On Thursday next. 


2. 

PAPINIAN: a Dialogue on State 
Affairs between a Constitutional Lawyer and a Country 
Gentleman about to enter Public Life. By GrorcE 
ATKINsoN, B.A., Oxon, Serjeant-at-Law ; Author of“ The 
House of Lords compared with the House of Commons,” 
&c. Post 8vo. [On July 6. 


3. 

AUTUMN RAMBLES in 
NORTH AFRICA ; a Narrative of Excursions in Algeria 
and Tunis. By Joun Ormspy. Post 8vo., with 13 
Illustrations on Wood. [On Saturday next. 


4, 
GUIDE tothe CENTRAL ALPS, 
including Lombardy and part of Tyrol. By Joun Batt, 
M.R.LA. Post 8vo., with Maps. (Just ready. 


5. 
The DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. 


Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthis, Carniola, and 
Friuli. By J. Gitpert, and G. C. CuurcHItt, F.G.S. 
Square crown 8vo, With numerous Illustrations. 21s. 


6. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS 
from the COMMONPLACE-BOOK of RICHARD 
WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. Edited 
by Miss E. J. Wuatety. Post 8vo. [On Friday next. 


7. 
The JUDGMENT of CON- 


SCIENCE, and otherSermons. By Ricnarp WHATELY, 
D.D., late Afchbishop of Dublin. Feap. 8vo. 
(In a few days. 


8 
Professor MAX MULLER’S 
Second Series of LECTURES or the SCIENCE of 
LANGUAGE, being the Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1863. 8yo. With 31 Woodeuts. 
[On July 7. 


9. 


APOLOGIA pro Vita Sua : being 
a Reply to a Pamphlet entitled “ What then does Dr. 
Newman mean?” By Jonn Henry Newman, D.D. 8yo. 
pp. 562. Price 14s, 
10. 


Dr. D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY 


of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of 
CALVIN. Vol. I11.—France, Switzerland, Geneva. 12s. 


11, 

HENRY the EIGHTH, Vols. 
IIT. and IV.; being Vols. III. and IV. of the History of 
England from the Full of Wolsey to the death of Eliza- 
beth, and completing the reign of Henry VIII. By 
_— ANTHONY FroupgE, M.A. Third Edition. Price 

8s. 


12. 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND 
during the REIGN of GEORGE the THIRD. (From 
nang 7 1802.) By WitiiaAm Massey, M.P. 4 vols, 

vo. 483. 


13, 

Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. People’s Edition, in crown 8vo. Vol. 
I., 4s, 6d.; and Vol. II., 3s. 6d., mow ready. Part IX., 
price 1s., on Thursday next. 


14, 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. 
By Sir Joun F. W. Herscuet, Bart., K.H., &c., Member 
of the Institute of France. Seventh Edition. With 
Corrections, and two new Plates, 8yo. 18s, 


15. 

INSTANCES of the POWER of 
GOD as manifested in HIS ANIMAL CREATION: a 
Lecture delivered before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. By Rrcnarp Owen, D.C.L., F.R.S. Crown 
8vo. With Woodcuts. 1s, 

16. 


DIARIES of a LADY of 
QUALITY from 1797 to 1844. Edited, with Notes, by A. 
eS ga Second Edition, with Additions. Post 

vO. 4 


17. 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By 
L. N, Comyn, Author of “Ellice: a Tale.” 2 vols. post 
8y0, - [Just ready. 


The COMMON-PLACE PHI- 
LOSOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY. By “A. K. 
- B.” Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. New and 


H. B. 
cheaper Edition. 3s, 6d. 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
ROBERTS, and GREEN: . -_ 
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MESSRS. 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO.’S 
LIST OF BOOKS, 
IN CIRCULATION AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BLYTHE HOUSE. 
By R. F. H. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

“ This story is of a most interesting character, and it 
is narrated with 80 much of the air of truthfulness that 
it has all the appearance of a romance of real life. . . . 
It is one of the most readable and best written stories 
that has appeared for some time past."—Observer. 


LINNET’S TRIAL 
By 8S. M., Author of “* Twice Lost,’* &c. 
2 vols. feap. 8vo., 12s. q 

‘* This is a pretty, well-written story, bj e Author of 
several popular books. We think this‘ue of her best 
productions.” —Atheneum. 

“ It is in every respect satisfactory. 8. . There is not 
an unreal incident, not a meretricious passage, not an 
exaggerated sentiment or high-flown phrase to detract 
from the heartfelt sympathy and the keen satisfaction 
which must attend the perusal of ‘ Linnet’s Trial.’”— 
Morning Post. 


TWICE LOST. 
By S. M., 
Author of “ Linnet’s Trial.” Crown 8yo., 73. 6d. 

“ Another first-rate novel bya woman! The plot well 
conceived and worked out, the characters individualized 
and clear-cut, and the story so admirably told that you 
are hurried along for two hours and a half with a smile 
often breaking out at the humour, a teur ready to start 
at the pathos, and with unflagging interest till the 
heroine's release from all trouble is announced at the 
end." —Reader. 








The LILLINGSTONES of 
LILLINGSTONE. 
By Emma J. Wornorse, Author of “ Lottie Lons- 
dale,” &. Feap. 8vo., 43. 6d. 


‘A pleasing and neatly written tals, in which the 
characters are well drawn aud very naturally contrasted. 
.++-The narrative which records the fortunes of the 
family is carried on to the end with skill and spirit, 
conveying in its course many excellent moral lessons.” 
—Lnglish Churchman. 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; 
or, the CHAIN and its LINKS. 
By Emma J. Wonpolse, 
Feap. 8vo., 53. 

“ The healthiness of its tone and the distinctiveness of 
its characters enable us to speak of ‘ Lottie Lonsdale’ 
as belonging to the better sort of children’s stories.” 
—Atheneum. 


FRANK FAIRLEGH; 
or, SCENES from the LIFE of a PRIVATE PUPIL. 
By the late Frank E. Smepiey. 
With 30 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 8vo., 16s. 
*,* Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d., or cloth, 3s. 6d. 


HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
and WHAT CAME of IT. 
By the Author of * Frank Fairlegh.” 
Witb 30 Illustrations by “ Phiz,” 8vo., 16s. 
*,* Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d., or cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL; 
or, the RAILROAD of LIFE. 
By the Author of “ Frank Fairlegh.” 
With 42 Illustrations by “ Phiz,” 8vo., 22s. 
*,* Cheap Edition, 3s., or cloth, 4s. 


The OLD FOREST RANGER: 
or, WILD SPORTS of [NDIA on the NEILGHERRY 
HILLS, &e. 


By Colonel Watrer Camepett, of Skipness, late 7th 
Royal Fusiliers. 


New Edition, with Illustrations on Steel, 8vo., 8s. 


The TIGER PRINCE; 
or, ADVENTURES in the WILDS of ABYSSINIA. 
By WiitutaAm Daron. 
With 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
“ A good story, and we give it cordial recommendation 
as an amusing and interesting work." —Athenwum. 


SCENES from the DRAMA of 
EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By W. H. D. Apams. 


Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
“Mr, Adams has concentrated a vast amount of facts 
into a single volume, and his work will be found very 
valuable.”—Daily News. 


NAOMI; 
or, the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 
By Mrs. J. B. Wenp. 
With Designs by Gilbert, and View and Plan of 


erusalem. 
New Edition, fcap. 8vo., 7s. 6d, with 4 additional Illustra- 
tions by Bartlett. 




















YIRTUE BROTHERS and Co., 1 Amen Corner. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALU THE LIBRARIES, 
MATTIE: A Stray. By the Author of 
“No Church,” “ Owen: @ Waif,” &c. 

“This story is fully worthy of the author's high Tepu- 
a. The ne well sustained throughout. It 
bids fair to be one of the most ular novels of 
season.”—John Bull. pei 
NOT DEAD YET. By J. C. Jeaffreson, 

Author of “ Live it Down,” &c. 3 vols. 


“Mr. Jeaffreson’s present novel is in every respect 
satisfactory. We have read it through with interest, ang 
can recommend it to our readers. Itisa healthy, pleasant 
book." — Athenzum. 


ADVENTURES of a MAN of FAMILY. 


By Lord Wiiu1am Lennox. 3 vols. 


JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author of 


** Paul Ferroll.” 2 vols. 


JANITA’S CROSS. By the Author 


of “St. Olave’s.” 3 vols. 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 
B. Epwarps. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
AGUARDIAN ANGEL. Bythe Author 
of ‘‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” [Next week. 
Huaxst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol., with Portrait. 


REMINISCENCES of the OPERA. 
By Bensamin LUMLEY. 
Twenty Years’ Director of Her Majesty's Theatre. 

“Our space does not allow us to follow Mr. Lumley 
in his many anecdotes of artist life, or in his criticisms 
on the celebrated artists who have from time to time 
peopled his stage. His judgments strike us as not only 
discrimivating, buteminently fair aud cantlid,”— Satur- 
day Review. 


Hurst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





The Second Edition, revised, in 8vo,, price 9s. cloth. 

TMHE PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY ; 
or, Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By CHarLes Bray. 

“ The establishment of the | cognition of the principle 
National Association for the | that Mind is equal y the 
Promotiou of Social Science, | subject of fixed law with 
in 1857, was the practical re- | Matter.”—Preface. 

B,; the same Author, Third Edition, price 3s. 6d. 

The EDUCATION of the FEELINGS and 
AFFECTIONS. 

London: Lonoman, Green, and Co., Paternoster row 





On Thursday next will be published, in 8vo., with Litho- 
graphs and Wood Engravings, No L, price 1s. 6d., of 
TMMHE GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, or 

Monthly Journal of Geology, Edited by T. Rupert 
Jones, F.G.S., Professor of Geology, &c. in the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst; assisted by Henry Wood- 
ward, F.G.S., F.Z.S., British Museum. 

London: LonoMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 

CCXLV.—Advertisements intended for insertion 

are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers imme- 

diately. Advertisements and Bills cannot be received 
later than Sturday next, July 2. 

London: Lonaman and Co., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Now ready, Vols. IT], and IV., 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 
each. 
HE HISTORY of NORMANDY and 

of ENGLAND. 

By the late Sir Francis Pauorave, K.H., Completing 
the History to the Death of Wiliam Rufus. 
Edited by F. T. Palgrave, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

MacmiLian and Co., London and Cambridge. 





This day is published, price 1s. 
ON THOU ART EVER WITH ME. 
A Sermon Preached in the Chapel of the Magdalea 
Hospital, June 5, 1564. 
By C. J. Vavanay, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
Macmi..an and Co., London and Cambridge. 





8vo., price 1s. 
PLEA for HOLY SCRIPTURE as 
the Treasure House of all Saving Truth. 
By Tuomas Grirritn, A.M., 
Minister of Ram's Episcopal Chapel, Homerton. 
MacmIiay and Co., London and Cambridge. 





8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
LEA for a NEW ENGLISH VERSION 
of the SCRIPTURES. 
By a Licentiate of the CourncH of ScoTLAND. 

“ The laborious author of this volame has given us the 
best discussion of the subject which as yet exists in the 
English language.”"—Freeman, 

MacMituan and Co., London and Cambridge. 
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